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Chapter Three, in which 
a cougar climbs the slope 


ISSIALALIAS 


that several of them wore 

robes of tanned elk skins, and 
one a robe of the white mountain 
goat; they were, then, from some 
West Side tribe. They were all short 
men with heavy bodies and coarse 
features. Their frowzy, short hair 
seemed never to have been combed 
and braided. Ali were armed with 
bows and arrows, but only three or 
four of them carried guns. They 
were obviously members of one of 
the Snake tribes, a numerous peo- 
ple who lived at the headwaters of 
the Snake River and on the Colum- 
bia. I knew only too well what my 
fate would be if they should see me! 

On they came down the slope to 
the spring, gathered round it, knelt 
and drank. One of them turned and 
looked up at the cliff, apparently at 
the very shelf on which I lay. He 
said something to his companions, 
and at the same time pointed 
straight toward me. Was he saying 
to them that the big pine branch 
could not have broken of its own 
weight? The stub of it, snow-white 
and sound through and through, 
was proof enough of that. 

I groaned aloud. Why had I not 
daubed the break with moistened 
earth? Was my innocent screen to 
be the cause of my death? Cold 
sweat broke out on me. 

Three or four of the man’s com- 
panions turned and looked up 
where he was pointing, and I took 
a firmer grip on my rifle. If they 
started up toward me, I would 
shoot the leader, spring from the 
shelf and run. I should have a lead 
of fifty yards; there was a bare chance 
that their arrows and bullets would 
not touch me, and, if they failed to hit 
me, I could perhaps outrun them. I 
made a silent, agonized appeal for help. 
Then, as if in answer to my prayer, 
something happened to divert their 


AN the enemy came nearer I saw 


attention from my hiding place. With’ 


a loud exclamation a man on the lower 
side of the circle pointed to the plain 
where, six or eight miles to the north- 
east, a large herd of buffaloes was surg- 
ing swiftly out from the pine-clad 
breaks of It-crushed-them Creek. Flee- 
ing game—a great herd of it—meant 
only one thing: the presence of man. 
Long and silently my enemies watched 
the wide black mass of animals run 
with never-slackening speed on into 
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He said something to his companions, and at the same time pointed straight toward me 


the west until they disappeared behind 2 
group of flat-topped, pine-clad buttes. No 
horsemen appeared to pursue them, but I 
knew that some of our hunters, probably two 
or three men setting traps for beaver along 
the creek, had frightened them. How glad I 
was that a party of our buffalo runners had 
not followed at the tail of the herd! The en- 
emies at the spring would at once have in- 
ferred that our camp was not far off; and of 
course a camp, near which they could waylay 
straggling hunters and raid the herds of horses, 
was what they sought. As no hunters followed 


the buffaloes, they reasoned of course that a . 


traveling war party had frightened the ani- 
mals; and, judging from what I knew of the 
Snakes, I felt sure that a war party was some- 
thing they would do their best to avoid. 

They had a short excited consultation. Then, 


crouching low and without another glance in 
my direction, they began one after another to 
go slowly back along the game trail that they 
had followed to the spring. My tense muscles 
relaxed; I felt suddenly weak. I felt with awe 
that the gods had saved me from a great 
danger. 

I cannot be blamed for my faith in the 
Indian gods in those far-away days of my 
youth; my beliefs were the inevitable result 
of my life among the Indians. As children 
in civilized homes unquestioningly accept the 
teachings of their elders, so I accepted the 
teachings of Tsistsaki, my. almost-mother, and 
of my. dear Blackfeet friends and counselors. 

I was now hungry, and my throat was 
parched, but I could not drink from the cool, 
deep spring until the sun went down! I reso- 
lutely put my hunger and thirst from my 





mind and thought of other things. 
Should I actually have a vision 
here on the rock shelf, I wondered. 
And if I did have one, what ancient 
animal or bird would appear and 
offer to become my sacred, lifelong 
helper? As I thought about the 
little band of cows and calves that 
had come to the spring to drink 
and rest, there came to my, mind 
strange tales that I had heard of 
the buffaloes, particularly the 
legend of the Four Bulls, which was 
a favorite of the Blackfeet medicine 
men. Here it is: 

In the days when the Blackfeet 
had the great plains wholly to 
themselves and war was unknown 
a man one morning told his wives 
to pack the dogs. When all was 
ready he took the lead, and they 
started out upon discovery to see 
new country. One evening, as they 
sat by their little lodge fire, they 
heard heavy, slow footsteps ap- 
proaching; then the door was 
thrust aside, and four elegantly 
dressed young men came in. The 
hunter. welcomed them, gave them 
seats of honor at the back of the 
lodge and had his women set food 
before them. In answer to his ques- 
tions, they said that they were from 
a far camp of people and were 
merely traveling to see the country. 
They did not tarry long after they 
had eaten food and smoked the 
pipe of peace, but they promised to 
come again. When the visitors went 
off into the night the hunter and 
his wives wondered why they 
stepped so heavily. 

On the following evening the man 
and his wives heard again the sound 
of heavy walking on the dry ground, 
and again the four strangers entered 
the lodge. That time they remained 
until nearly midnight; and when 
the talk turned to sacred things 

they said that they had great favor 
with Sun. They taught their host some 
of their sacred prayers and songs. 
Four nights in all the strangers 
visited the hunter, teaching him their 
way of worshiping Sun and winning 
his favor; but on the last night, after 
they had ‘been some time in the lodge, 
there came a light fall of snow, which 
for some reason seemed to disturb 
them. They kept looking at one an- 
other and fidgeting in their seats, and 
at last they told the hunter that they 
had taught him all the sacred rites they 
knew, and that they had decided to 
resume their travels. They filed out of 
the lodge, and for the last time the 
little family heard the sound of their 
heavy retreating footsteps. One of the 
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wives again remarked that it was strange that 
active young men should make so much noise 
when they walked. 

Presently she left the lodge and soon after 
shrieked to her man to come to her. They all 
rushed outside and found her pointing down 
into the snow. “Just look at the tracks of our 
departed visitors!” she cried. 

They stared down at them and could hardly 
believe their eyes, for what they saw were 
unmistakably the tracks of buffalo bulls. 

One of the wives burst into tears. “Oh, mis- 
fortune, death perhaps, is upon us!” she cried. 

“Hush, woman! Dry your tears and be 
glad,” the man commanded. “Don’t you real- 
ize that our visitors are our friends, that they 
have earnestly, patiently taught me all the 
rites of their wonderful buffalo medicine ? Oh, 
the gods are good to us! Let us rejoice! Let 
us rejoice!” 

Thus it was that in the long ago the Black- 
feet got the buffalo medicine. For centuries 
it was transmitted from one to another. Its 
symbols—a huge red-mouthed, red- hearted 
black buffalo bull and a cow—were painted 
one on the right side and one on the left side 
of the lodge of the one who had the sacred 
learning. Now old Lone Man had it. How 
many times had I heard him, assisted by 
brother medicine men and by his women, 
singing the weird songs of the Four Bulls! 
One song I especially loved, it was so slow and 
deep and sonorous and so clearly imitated the 
stately, deliberate movements of a lone old 
bull. If I was to have a vision I hoped that a 
buffalo would appear and offer to become my 
helper and protector. 

I slept again, and that time I had a dream. 
But it was indistinct; all that I could remem- 
ber of it when I awoke was that it had to do 
with buffaloes and a wind-swept snowy plain. 

The sun now was low in the west. Even 
before I opened my eyes I realized that I was 
hungry and thirsty. Three bighorn rams had 
come down from the rocky heights above me 
and were drinking at the spring. I had only to 
poke my rifle out through the screen, kill one 
of them and build a fire, and I would soon be 
feasting upon the best of meat. I was greatly 
tempted, but I remembered in time old Red 
Eagle’s instructions: 

“You have now vowed to endure your 
sacred fast. In no circumstances except one— 
that you are attacked by an enemy—may you 
leave your place of retirement or break your 
fast for four nights and four days, the number 
sacred to Sun. Then if you have had no vision, 
if you feel that your fasting place has not 
been well chosen, you may kill something and 
eat and choose another fasting place; or you 
may come home and later try again to find a 
sacred helper.” 

Thinking it over, I said to myself that for 
the specified time, or for twice as long if 
necessary, I would remain where I was and 
carry out my instructions to the last detail. 

As the three bighorn rams turned away 
from the spring I sent my silent prayer out to 
them for help. They paused and looked up 
toward me, moved on and climbed the steep 
butte to the east of the cliff. Long after they 
had passed out of sight I could hear the tin- 
kling of the fragments of rock that they 
dislodged. 

From above, a Clark’s crow, raucously call- 
ing, fluttered into the top of the pine tree. I 
made a slight movement, and the bird hopped 
down from limb to limb, scolding so loud and 
so incessantly that three or four of his kind 
soon joined him and added their scoldings 
to his. They hopped nervously about in the 
branches, upward or downward, and fre- 
quently paused to cock their heads at me 
and then chatter all the louder. I wished they 
would go away; nevertheless I addressed to 
them my prayer for help. 

In watching the crows I had for some time 
neglected to look down at the spring. I now 
turned my eyes toward it, and, lo! to the west 
of it stood a large cougar staring up in my 
direction with its big, cold, yellow eyes. Its 
long tail was writhing like a dying snake; its 
flexible nose was sniffing the air. Thus it 
stood for several moments; then it cautiously 
stepped on toward the spring, stopped short 
and, squatting on its haunches, again stared 
up at the shelf on which I lay. It was won- 
dering what the crows had found there to 
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One by one they arose from their drinking and struck off to the east straight toward the camp 


excite them to such furious cries of protest. 
Three or four times the great cat looked ~ 
down at the spring and licked its jaws. Finally 
it moved on toward the water, but after a 
few steps it stood still again and again stared 
up at the scolding crows. Its inquisitiveness 
was greater than its thirst. With a last look at 
the spring it began slowly to climb the slope, 
hesitantly placing one foot before another 
and crouching so low that its belly almost 
swept the ground. 

Now, I was not at all afraid of the cougar. 
All our hunters were agreed that it was the 
most cowardly of all the carnivorous animals. 
As an old friend of mine once put it, “There 
is just one place where cougars climb trees to 
lie in wait for people, or where they trail them 
and spring upon their backs; that place is 
round the barroom stove in the wintertime!” 

All the same, I did not intend that the 
cougar should spring up and land on me, per- 
haps with its sharp claws in my face. Through 
the shelter of the screen I watched him sneak 
up the slope until the overhang of the shelf 
hid him from me. I waited for him to come 
close and then, suddenly leaning out, I half 
blew, half hissed at him. At the moment he 
was shuffling his feet as if to jump; instead of 
leaping upward, he twisted sidewise and went 
into the air.and, snarling and spitting, sailed 
off down the slope for fully thirty feet before 
he struck the ground and then went leaping’ 
on and on to the east and was soon gone 
from sight. 

I had not thought to pray for help! “Oh, 
great killer of deer,” I called out after his 
vanishing form, “pity me, help me to get 
what I seek. 

Some blue grouse—all males—now came to 
the spring and drank. A lone coyote came 
and frightened them away. From all direc- 
tions fluttered the small birds for their eve- 
ning sup of water. Then in succession came 
elks, deer, two wolves and finally a lone bull 
moose, a two-year-old, pot-bellied and still 
thin of flesh. Its new antlers still in the velvet 
were no longer than my two hands. To all 


‘those birds and animals that came and drank 


and went their various ways I addressed my 
plea for help. 

The sun dropped behind the mountains; my 
own time to drink had come. I hurried down 
to the spring and took’ my fill of the clear, 
cold water. As I retraced my steps to my 
resting place I realized that my hunger was 
gone and that I had wonderful lightness and 
strength of body. I went up the steep slope as 
easily as if it were level ground. 

I now slept for a while. When I awoke the 
moon was shining in my face, and I saw by 
the position of the Seven Persons that the 
time was near midnight. I had had a hazy 
dream of a wintry plain on which the snow 
lay deep. Snow was falling. A- lone buffalo, 
coated with snow, with its breath rising in 





But his kick struck the next one of the 
passing wolves fair in the side 


clouds of steam, was feeding there, pawing 
and thrusting its huge head deep into the 
snow to get at the short grass underneath. I, 
afoot, was trying to approach it. The snow 
was heavy and almost thigh deep, and I 
was nearly exhausted. I wondered whether I 
should have strength to wade to the animal’s 
trail, when I should have easier going. Wea- 
rily and still more wearily I pressed on, and 
then suddenly—nothing more! How I wished 


that my dream had been clearer, that it had 
come to a definite and satisfactory end! 

But what was that which came to my ears? 
Unmistakably the low murmur of human 
voices! On the edge of the cliff above me men 
were talking. I grasped my rifle and sat up to 
hear more clearly; my heart beat fast. Then 
rocks began to tinkle down the steep moun- 
tain slope as if they had been dislodged by 
the passing of many feet. Lying down, I 
looked through my screen of pine and soon 
saw men leave the foot of the steep, hurry to 
the spring and throw themselves flat on the 
ground to drink. They were the men whom I 
had seen come there before, drink and then 
sneak back to the west. But since then they 
had been up on the mountain and from its 
heights had undoubtedly seen the great camp 
of my people. 

One by one they arose from their drinking 
and struck off to the east straight toward the 
camp. In my distress I bit my lips to keep 
from groaning aloud. I wanted to circle past 
them, run on and warn my people of their 
coming. But old Red Eagle had told me in 
no circumstances to leave my fasting place for 
at least four days and’ four nights, unless I 
should get my sacred vision before that time, 
or unless an enemy attacked me. “I cannot 
go; I must remain right here,” I said to 
myself. I tried to comfort myself with the 
thought that the enemy were only forty- 
three poorly armed Snakes. Undoubtedly they 
would round up the first band of horses they 
came to and hurry west with their plunder. 
By the time they had stolen the horses morn- 
ing would be near; my people would soon be 
on their trail and would easily overtake and 
kill them all. How hard I tried to convince 
myself that that was exactly what would 
happen! But I could not forget another pos- 
sibility; during the coming day the enemy 
might lie in wait for stray hunters, ambush 
them and the following evening raid our 
herds and get safe away on the trail to their 
distant home. Once in my distress I sprang 
from my shelf, ran a hundred yards toward 
home and then stopped short. How often it 
had been impressed on me that to disregard a 
medicine man’s instructions meant some ter- 
rible misfortune to him as well as to the 
breaker of his law! I returned slowly to my 
resting place and lay down again. Although 
my mind was in great turmoil, I sank almost 
at once into a heavy dreamless sleep. 

I awoke. soon after sunrise—too late for 
my morning drink at the spring. Sitting up, I 
Stared off to the east and north and west as 
far as I could see, but no riders were in sight. 
Everywhere bands of buffaloes and antelopes 
were peacefully grazing in the cool of the 
morning. What of the war party? Had they 
raided some of our herds? Were they in hid- 
ing near our camp? How I wished I knew! 
All day long I kept anxious watch on the 


great plains; all day long came the usual 
birds and animals to the spring—to all of 
whom I prayed for help. Night came, and I 
went down to the spring and drank. Hunger 
had wholly left me. I was not thirsty. I re- 
turned to my couch and slept all through the 
night, awakening in time to drink before sun- 
rise. 

I had no sooner got back from the spring 
to my couch than the deer and the elks began 


to come for their morning drink; then came 
the birds and the smaller animals, among 
which were several foxes and two skunks. I 
called on them all for help. My friends the 
hunting pack of wolves had not reappeared, 
but now soon after sunrise a lone wolf began 
howling somewhere off to the northwest; 
others of his kind, some near, some so far 
away that I could barely hear them, answered 
him in a gradually swelling chorus. The how!- 
ing ceased; for fifteen or twenty minutes all 
was silent. Then near by and straight to the 
east the lone wolf howled again. At once the 
air fairly vibrated with long-drawn-out, mel- 
ancholy wails. It was, I believed, the old 
white leader gathering his pack for the hunt. 

After an hour or more had passed, I con- 
cluded that the wolves had gone down into 
the timbered breaks of It-crushed-them Creek 
in quest of meat. Then from round the west 
shoulder of the butte came a lone buffalo bull 
He was slowly and painfully limping along 
the deeply worn game trail to the spring. He 
stopped frequently to hold up his right fore- 
foot and rest. When he walked he scarcely 
touched it to the ground but, supporting him- 
self on his sound left foreleg, went lunging 
forward. His flanks heaved with exertion. 

As he came nearer I saw that he was in the 
prime of life, a bull not more than five or six 
veh old. His black, curved horns were fully 
grown, sharp and perfect in point; battles 
and mad gougings into cutbanks had not yet 
marred them. Moreover, he was fat; his new 
summer growth of hair was smooth and lus- 
trous; only here and there along his hump a 
few faded, tattered shreds of his winter coat 
still clung. Evidently he had lamed himself 
by stepping on a sharp stick or fragment of 
rock, which had penetrated his foot. As soon 
as I saw him I thought of my dream of the 
lone bull on the wintry plain, and in a whis- 
per I cried out to him, “Oh, lone lame bull, 
pity me! Ask your buffalo-men ancestors to 
help me!” 

Arriving at the spring, the bull drank long 
and deep, raised his dripping muzzle and long 
beard and heaved a great sigh of satisfaction 
and drank again and again until he could hold 
no more. Then he turned and began to limp 
off down the slope. At that moment, happen- 
ing to look off to my right, I saw the wolves. 
the same pack I had seen before. They were 
ranged along the edge of the slope that ran 
down to the spring. The old white leader was 
standing somewhat in advance and as mo- 
tionless as a rock; all of them were intently 
watching the limping bull. They watched him 
hungrily, with their heavy ears set stiffly for- 
ward, and their heads held low on out- 
stretched necks. 

I counted seventeen. The pack had in- 
creased by four. Presently the old white leader 
turned his head and looked back at his fol- 
lowers. That look was his order to charge. 
Away they went down the slope, with him in 
the lead. Their sharp claws sent the gravelly 
earth flying behind them. 

The bull, as well as I, heard the hissing of 
the gravel and well knew what it meant. He 
stopped short, but before he could turn round. 
the pack was upon him. Up went his short. 
tufted tail; he humped his back, lowered his 
great head and snorted. He was powerfully 
aggressive in his anger, and he seemed to be 


‘proof against the attack of all the wolves of 


the plains. 

The old white leader and all but four of his 
pack went to the front of the bull and kept 
circling past him and snapping at his nose as 
they shot through the air. They did not go 
close enough to touch it, and in vain he kept 
thrusting at them with his sharp horns. Mean- 
while the four were swiftly circling nearer and 
nearer behind him, until at last one of them 
in passing made a lightninglike snap at his 
left leg and tore it badly just above the hoofs. 
With both feet the bull kicked back, but since 
he had only one sound forefoot he almost lost 
his balance in doing so. But his kick struck 
the next one of the passing wolves fair in the 
side and knocked it high into the air. With a 
hard thud it struck the ground, got up and 
staggered farther away and lay down. Its 
three mates continued to circle at their deadly 
work, snapping at the bull’s heels and tearing 
them now and then until both were red with 


blood. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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= Y dear,” said the fashion edi- 

tor, stopping beside her young 

assistant’s desk and laying a 
card on the blotter, “do go out and see 
Miss Hazel Wing for me. She’s proba- 
bly an artist. Be nice to her,—you’re 
always that, I know,—but tell her 
gently that we have no work for her, 
that we’re oversupplied as it is.” 

Rose Lamar picked up the card and 
glanced from it to Mrs. Lloyd’s pleas- 
ant face. “Isn’t it a shame, the hard 
time these young artists have getting a 
start?” she said impulsively. “Yes, and 
the writers too. Miss Cary in the fic- 
tion department has told me some 
awfully pathetic stories.” 

Mrs. Lloyd nodded. “When you 
have been on a magazine as long as I 
have, Miss Lamar,” she said, smiling a 
little, “you will have quite a collection 
of pathetic stories. It’s been a real 
struggle often between pity for some 
young thing who needed the work des- 
perately and my duty to the magazine, 
for after all I can’t run my department 
on sentiment. I can’t accept work that 
isn’t the best I can get, no matter how 
hard it is to say no.” For a moment 
her face had a very motherly look. “So 
that’s why I’m sending you out to do 
my duty for me.” 

With her finger tips she touched 
Rose’s slim shoulder. “You were a wise 
girl to choose a steady job, my dear. 
Because of the experience you get here 
and of the knowledge of what income 
you can count on you’ll do better work 
in the end.” 

Rose Lamar had come to the city with am- 
bitions to be an illustrator, and now she was 
earning her living by working for the House- 
hold Word in the daytime; in the evenings she 
attended art school. It was those circum- 
stances that gave her a special tenderness for 
her struggling fellow craftsmen who in vain 
and discouraging attempts to launch their 
work came to the office day after day. Of 
course she also saw many artists whose reputa- 
tions were already safely established; but it 
was those others, young and poor but full of 
hope and ambition, that seemed to Rose 
terribly in the majority. 

She got to her feet now and with Miss 
Hazel Wing’s card in one hand walked slowly 
out to the pretty reception room where the 
editorial staff of the Household Word inter- 
viewed visitors who called on business. 

“Oh, if her work will only be good—just 
for once,” Rose whispered fervently. “It’s so 
—so awful when you know that it isn’t and 
never’s going to be. Somehow, I haverrt the 
courage,” she added, shaking her head, “‘to tell 
them they’re wasting time and for goodness’ 
sake to try something else. I suppose I ought 
to, though. It would be kinder in the long 
run.” 

Glancing round her, she hesitated a second 
in the doorway, and then her heart sank a 
little. There was only one person in the room, 
and Rose’s quick eye, trained now by six 
months’ experience, told her that Miss Wing 
probably did not belong to the “safely estab- 
lished” kind. She was small and thin and 
dressed in a carefully pressed brown suit that 
was obviously not of the latest cut; and there 
were dark shadows under her wide brown 
eyes, and her rather childish mouth had a dis- 
turbing droop at the corners. Moreover, she 
was nervous. Her fingers, clasping a big bundle 
of drawings in her lap, were twisting spas- 
modically, and her feet, in neatly blacked high 
shoes that in spite of the blacking showed an 
unmistakable patch, were tucked awkwardly 
round the legs of her chair. 

Smiling in her friendliest manner, Rose 
slipped into the chair beside her. 

“Mrs. Lloyd asked me to see you,” she ex- 
plained in a voice that was as friendly as her 
smile. “I’m Miss Lamar, her assistant. Haven’t 
you some sketches you want to show us? 
Though”—Rose drew a long breath and 
plunged bravely into the disagreeable task of 
discouraging the brown eyes that had been so 

quick to brighten hopefully at her opening— 
“though I’m sorry to have to add that for 
the present we’re not really in need of any- 
thing.” 

“OQ-oh,” said Miss Wing in a not very 
steady voice, but with a gallant little an- 
swering smile of her own. 

“Why, she can’t be a bit over seventeen,” 
thought Rose, who, although only eighteen 
and a half herself, suddenly felt quite moth- 
erly. “I'll bet she’s alone here, too, and at the 
tag-end of the money she brought from home, 
wherever that is.” 

The sketches proved much better than Rose 
had expected to find them. Although they 
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**I’m going to tell the truth this time,’’ she said to herself ; ‘‘I think she needs it’’ 


ROSE LENDS A HAND 
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showed that Miss Wing would ; " 


have to devote years of hard 
work to her art in order to 
succeed, they also showed that 
she had talent. 

“T like that particularly,” 
Rose said after a minute, indi- 
cating a drawing on top of the pile. “That has 
dash, spirit!” She screwed up her eyes and 
gazed at it thoughtfully. “I’m going to tell the 
truth this time,” she said to herself; “I think 
she needs it.” Aloud she added, softening her 
words with another smile, “But you ought to 
study a while longer, I honestly think.” 

Miss Wing began carefully to tie up the big 
bundle again, looking down, Rose was sure, 
in order not to show what was in her eyes. 

“T wonder if she’s hungry?” Rose was 
thinking desperately. “She suggests it any- 
how.” As a consequence of that disturbing 
thought she followed her next impulse head- 


ong. 

“T’d like to talk over your work with you a 
little more. Can’t you lunch with me to-day, 
and we can chat a bit then? There’s never 
any time here in the office,” she continued 
hurriedly, seeing a sudden surprised expres- 
sion in the brown eyes. “And it’s part of my 
job to take contributors—prospective ones— 
to lunch.” 

“Why—why, I think you’re awfully kind,” 
stammered Miss Wing, glancing up gratefully. 
“Tt sounds very important,” she added with a 
little laugh, “and I should appreciate any sug- 
gestions you could give me, oh, ever so much. 
It’s the next best thing to getting an order.” 

“It’s after twelve now,” Rose observed, 
consulting her watch, “and if you don’t mind 
an early meal, I’ll put on my hat at once.” 

Over the simple but appetizing little lunch 
they ate together she learned a number of 
facts about her new protégée, some of which 
Miss Hazel Wing did not suspect herself of 
telling. For example, Rose was convinced that 
her guest had not eaten recently or well. 
Although Miss Wing pretended pathetically, 
almost feverishly, to be unconcerned with 
what lay on her plate, she could not conceal 
her hunger. 

“Good land,” Rose thought, “she must be 
right up against it and no mistake! And she’s 
proud too. I can’t offer her money, and I 
can’t keep on taking her to lunch. Even her 
inexperience could see through such a silly 
suggestion. But what on earth is she going 
to do.” : 

“T have your card,” she said aloud as they 
rose from the table, “and you can count on 
me to try to put some work in your way. 
Come in to see me once in a while, won’t 
you? I might hear of something outside. And 
if I were you, I’d keep on studying. Look 





here, I’m going to write down 
the address of the art class I 
go to in the evening. It’s very 
reasonable, and the teacher is 
a wizard, honestly.” It was all 
she could think of at the mo- 
ment, and Miss Wing accepted 
the address as she had accepted the lunch and 
the advice—gratefully. 

Rose, with two worried puckers much in 
evidence on her usually smooth forehead, re- 
turned to her desk. 

For several days they were so busy in the 
fashion department that she had no time to 
remember Miss Wing and her problems; and 


then one morning, after she had hurried over - 


to the art manager’s office with a belated 
sketch that must somehow be rushed through, 
— happened that gave her a new 
idea. 

“Don’t know any bright, ambitious boy I 
could entice in here as an assistant, do you?” 
Mr. Quigley, the art manager, asked as he 
fussed impatiently with the litter of proofs 
spread out on his desk. “I haven’t been able 
to find a blessed thing since Jimmy left.” 

Rose glanced at the confusion and re- 
pressed a smile. It was an office joke that Mr. 
Quigley could not find his own horn-rimmed 
spectacles when they were pushed up on his 
forehead out of sight. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I didn’t know 
Jimmy was going.” Suddenly she clapped her 
hands. “The very thing. What about trying 
a bright, ambitious girl instead ?” 

“Meaning yourself?” Mr. Quigley asked 
with a grin. 

Rose laughed. “No, thank you. Though 
really if I didn’t like my own job so well I’d 
be tempted. I love to work with illustrations 
even when they’re by other artists. But I do 
know a girl —” And then in an eager rush of 
enthusiasm she poured out the story of Hazel 
Wing. “And truly her work’s good and is 
going to be better,” she insisted. “And the ex- 
perience she’d get in a place like this would be 
worth months of ordinary study. O Mr. Quig- 
ley,” Rose drew a long breath and looked 
at him with shining eyes, “just give her a 
chance. You'll soon know what you can make 
of her; she could do Jimmy’s work and a 
good deal more that he never attempted. I’m 
positive of it. Funny thing—lI’ve just remem- 
bered she mentioned at lunch the other day 
that she’d had some experience with cuts on 
the local newspaper at home. She filled in 
during one summer vacation, I think. Won’t 
you try her? You certainly need some one 
badly.” 

Mr. Quigley smiled. “Well, if you’re so sure 
she’ll do, I guess I'll at least have to give her 
a chance.” He pretended to grumble. “And 
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you’re right. I need somebody in a 
hurry. Think you can get her here by 
to-morrow morning ?” 

“T’ll do my best,” Rose promised. 

At lunch hour she looked at Miss 
Wing’s card, put on her hat and set out 
on hér errand, not remembering until 
she was already on her way that actu- 
ally she had no assurance that the little 
artist wanted a position, or that she 
would thank her for the offer. Perhaps 
she would resent the act as an officious 
and uncalled-for interference in her 
affairs. A little of the exuberance went 
out of Rose’s high mood, but she set 
her lips and determined to see the 
business through. 

The address was a cheerless-looking 
rooming house in one of the West 
Thirties; and, having found the place, 
Rose climbed the brownstone steps, 
opened the hall door, which was un- 
latched, and proceeded to mount three 
flights of steep, dirty stairs before she 
found a door where a card tacked to 
the panel read, “Miss Hazel Wing, 
Artist.” 

To Rose’s disappointment beneath it 
was another card, which announced: 
“Will return at two o’clock.” 

For a moment she considered leaving 
a note, but finally decided that she 
would sacrifice her own lunch to a 
good cause and wait where she was; 
Miss Wing might return before two 
o’clock, and, moreover, the note would 
be a hard one to write. She had not 
waited quite ten minutes by her little 
wrist watch, however, when she was 
astonished to hear a sound that came from 
behind the closed door. 

She leaned forward and knocked lightly, 
but there was no reply. Perhaps Miss Wing 
kept a cat. Still, it had not sounded just like 
a cat; it had sounded a good deal more 
like — She reached for the door handle; un- 
der her fingers it turned with unexpected 
ease. The door swung back, and, taking an 
uncertain step forward, Rose found herself in 
a.small bedroom that in addition to the usual 
bed and bureau and straight-backed chair 
—— a steamer trunk and a light folding 
easel. 

In a disorderly mound on the floor at the 
foot of the easel was a pile of sketches, and 
on the floor beside the sketches a girl in a 
brown suit was huddled. Her face was pressed 
against the unsympathetic cane seat of the 
chair, and her shoulders were shaking in long 
uneven sobs that seemed to rack her thin 
body from head to foot. 

“Why—why —” Rose gasped and, flinging 
herself impetuously down beside her, put one 
arm across the heaving shoulders. 

Miss Hazel Wing raised a startled tear- 
stained face, and the two girls, equally at a 
loss, stared at each other for a tremulous 
moment. 

Rose was the first to recover herself. “Look 
here,” she said. “You're going to tell me every 
single thing. You’re pretty discouraged; isn’t 
that it? And—and I guess your money is 
not holding out very well. You see, I support 
myself too, and I know how fast it can slip 
through your fingers.” 

Miss Wing gave a groan that would have 
been funny if it had not been so tragic. 

“Slip!” she echoed bitterly. “I’ve got to 
break into my last five-dollar bill if I’m to 
have any dinner to-night. My room is paid 
for up to Saturday, but after that —” She 
made a desperate gesture with both hands. 
“Tf I had a real home to go back to, perhaps 
I wouldn’t mind it so; but Aunt Janet didn’t 
— of my coming to New York like 


“Oh, but Aunt Janet was right,” Rose 
thought. 

“I suppose she’ll send me money for my 
ticket back and let me stay and take the place 
of the hired girl she can’t keep these days,” 
Miss Wing finished listlessly. “I’ve failed here, 
that’s plain. I suppose I might as well be 
washing dishes. How’d you happen to come 
to-day ?” she added with belated interest. “I 
put that sign on the door so people in the 
house would think I’d gone out as usual. I 
was afraid to break into my last bill. I—I —” 
The tears threatened to brim over again. 

“If I were you,” Rose said cheerfully, “I 
shouldn’t cry over spilt milk, or money, for 
that matter; and I shouldn’t go back to Aunt 
Janet either. Instead I’d get a job that would 
pay for my room and board and clothes and 
leave my evenings free for art classes. It’s 
possible, because I’m doing it myself.” 

With the first little gleam of hope bright- 
ening her eyes, the other girl looked up 
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quickly. “But—-could I?” she asked faintly. 
“I’ve never had any experience except that 
one summer on the paper I told you about.” 
“Wash your face, put on your hat and 
follow me,” Rose chanted with dramatic en- 
joyment. “I happen to know where there’s a 
perfectly splendiferous little job waiting to be 
grabbed by the first early bird. Here, bend 
your ear down, and I'll whisper.” Before she 
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had finished, Miss Hazel Wing was crying 
again, happy excited tears that swept all the 
tragedy of the last few days out of the air 
and left her clinging to Rose’s hand with a 
gratitude that was childlike and pathetic. 
“Pooh, what have I done?” Rose protested, 
cutting short her attempted thanks. “It’ll be 
for you to make good. And you must, because 
I vouched for you. We’ll have fun—lunches, 


you know—and, oh, really it’s a great office. 
I know you'll like it heaps.” 

“What made you take so much trouble for 
a total stranger?” Miss Wing asked in a 
choked voice. ° 

Rose flushed. “Why, it wasn’t trouble. So 
many times I’ve wanted a chance to help,” 
she replied. “Maybe you can help some one 
else yourself some day and pass it along. I 
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guess to-day has proved to me conclusively 
that it’s well worth doing.” 

“T’ll know better than you even whether it 
is worth doing,” Hazel Wing whispered and 
added with a shy seriousness that flushed her 
own cheeks to match Rose’s, “It’s the thing 
that makes the world go round, after all, isn’t 
it? Stepping forward to lend some one else a 
hand, I mean, to help it turn?” 
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newspapers are accustomed to print a 

column of “old news” under the caption, 
Hearken Back to the Past. In it they repub- 
lish accounts of what happened during the 
corresponding week years and years before. 
Often the old accounts are amusing and for 
readers whose memory goes back so far have 
all the charm of intimate reminiscence. 

Recently our county newspaper ran such a 
column for a while, selecting the items from 
the issues of thirty years before. The youth, 
then eighteen years old, who reported those 
old-time happenings afterwards won a na- 
tional reputation as a humorist. There was 
plenty of fun in him then if we may judge 
from his items, of which we give three ex- 
amples: 

“Lew Fickett, Henry Wright and Jim Cous- 
ins went deer hunting to the lakes last week. 
They didn’t get a deer, but contrived to shoot 
Jim in the calf of his leg and had to lug him 
out to the settlement on the door of an old 
logging camp. Fortunately, the bullet flew low 
and selected a spot free from the vital organs 
—or so at least Dr. Hanbury remarked after 
extracting it.” 

“The widow Hannah Hobbs, who lives 
alone in the northern part of this township, 
has been terrorized by a tramp who pretended 
to be a pack peddler. Hannah fied her domi- 
cile by the back door and raised the neighbors 
viva voce. But when the assembled man 
power of the vicinity finally reached the place 
the pseudo-peddler had departed. Nothing 
was missing except a loaf of brown bread and 
a ball of butter. About all the description the 
widow could give of her visitor was that he 
wore an old yellow cap and had a boil on one 
side of his nose. If anyone sees a vagrant thus 
becapped and afflicted, Deputy Sheriff Coul- 
sen would like to have a word with him.” 

“Squire S——’s grandson Addison has fallen 
heir to a trunkful of Bibles. That old hermit 
who lived up in the great woods so long has 
recently died; two hunters found him dead in 
his hut. Very few people ever went near him, 
for he didn’t encourage calling. But Addison 
used to go to see him once in a while and 
sometimes befriended the old chap. His only 
asset besides his hut was a little old leather 
trunk; and tied to one of the handles they 
found a letter stating that the trunk was to 
be given to Addison. It was locked up hard 
and fast with a particularly self-willed lock, 
and they couldn’t find the key. But when they 
finally got it open they saw that it was chock- 
full of Bibles. Addison, we understand, isn’t 
saying much about it; but when his friends 
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meet him they put on a serious look and 
say, ‘Search the Scriptures, Ad.’” 

That last item, you may be sure, lib- 
erated a flood of memories! The old 
hermit was a strange character. While 
he lived we thought him a pathetic fig- 
ure, and we continued to think so for a 
while after he died. No one ever really 
found out much about him. He did not 
leave a scrap of paper that threw the 
least light on his identity. He never said 
a word about his past life. Addison de- 
scribed him as the “remains” of a highly 
educated man who had Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew at his tongue’s end.:He added 
that he had once said with a wink that 
his name was Solomon Solus. Every two 
or three months he visited the general 
store at the Corners to buy groceries, for 
which he always paid cash. His hut 
seemed to be a kind of workshop, for it 
contained numerous bottles of inks and 
chemicals and a little bench with stamps 
and dies. Some persons whispered the word 
counterfeiter; but they had no real evidence 
on which to base the charge. 

We did know, however, that he occasionally 
slipped away at night from his hut in the 
woods and made trips no one knew where or 
why. Once he had been recognized at a rail- 
way station twenty miles distant. On that 
occasion he was clean shaven and neatly 
dressed in black—not at all like the stubbly 


bearded, shabbily dressed old fellow whom . 


hunters and trappers were wont to see at 
his hut. 

Addison used to go up to his hut and talk 
with him once in a while. Sometimes in the 
fall he would carry him a peck of apples or 
plums and, once or twice, a bag of potatoes. 
I think that Addison rather enjoyed calling on 
the old fellow, though the walk was so long 
that he did not go often. 

When the hermit died Addison was at Cam- 
bridge, where he was taking a scientific course. 
Theodora and I were attending school at the 
academy six miles from the old farm and 
came home only once a week. None of us 
were present at the fellow’s funeral. He was 
buried at a little cemetery near our place; and 
afterwards the trunk, still locked, was brought 
down to the old squire’s and left there. We 
wrote to Addison about his legacy, but he did 
not come home until Thanksgiving, two 
weeks later. He had no curiosity about the 
trunk; he would have laughed had anyone 
suggested that it held anything valuable. 

When Addison came home for the holiday 
he brought with him a fellow student named 
Hyatt. They arrived the evening before 
Thanksgiving. After supper, when we were all 
gathered before the fire in the sitting room, 
the old squire brought the trunk from his 
bedroom and set it on the table in front of 
the fireplace. 

“Here’s your legacy, my boy,” he said to 
Addison. “This paper is apparently a will and 
probably a legal one, for I see that the old 
recluse took the precaution to have it wit- 
— by two woodcutters who came to his 

ut.” 

We all gathered curiously round while 
Addison tried first one old trunk key and then 
another in the lock. But none fitted the 
ancient foreign lock. Finally, taking a ham- 
mer and a chisel, he cut off two rivets of the 
catch and raised the lid. The trunk was full 
of musty old books of various sizes, bound in 
mouldy antique leather. One by one Addison 
took them out and put them on the table. 
They smelled as old as they looked, and the 
pages were yellow with age and otherwise 


discolored. Most of them were either in Greek 
or in Latin, but six or seven were in English. 
Several of the volumes had lost half a cover 
and many pages; some were without both 
cover and the title page and were tied together 
with strings. Not until we had laid out the 
entire collection on the table did we discover 
that every book in it was either a Bible or a 
part of a Bible. 

Hyatt, who was looking over the English 
Bibles, suddenly became interested. He pointed 
out that in some the books were not separated 
into chapters and numbered verses as they are 
in the King James Bible. “As I understand 
it,” he said, “English translations of the Scrip- 
tures first began to be divided into chapters 
and verses as early as the middle of the six- 
teenth century. If that is so, you have a real 
find here.” 

Addison and he then began to examine the 
volumes more attentively, carefully separat- 
ing the pages that age or dampness had stuck 
together. Between two leaves in the first Eng- 
lish copy they looked at they found a slip of 
paper on which was written, “This is a genu- 
ine copy of the so-called ‘Unrighteous Bible,’ 
printed in the seventeenth century, which 
makes 1 Corinthians vi, 9, read, ‘Know ye not 
that the unrighteous shall inherit the King- 
dom of God?’” Addison hurriedly turned to 
Corinthians and found that the verse actually 
did read as the slip of paper said. . 

Over the title page of the next one that he 
and Hyatt looked at was pasted a slip of 
white paper on which was written, “This is 
one of the famous ‘Bug Bibles,’ printed in 
1551, in which Psalm xci, 5, is translated, 
‘Thou shalt not be afraid of bugs by night.’ ” 

On the title page of another of the English 
Bibles Addison discovered an inscription say- 
ing that it was a “printers’ Bible,’ published 
as early as 1702 and so called because a 
misprint makes the Psalmist complain that 
“Printers (Princes) have persecuted me with- 
out a cause.” 

That set the old squire laughing; for the 
old gentleman was thinking of the book he 
had written for boys and the incredible blun- 
ders made by the printers of the village. 

“Well, I hope you will not find any more 





“Never mind, grandma,” Addison remarked 
with a grin. “That’s nothing to get sour over.” 

“And here is something to sweeten it with,” 
Hyatt cried triumphantly, holding up another 
of the old volumes. “This is the celebrated 
‘Treacle Bible’ of 1568, in which the word 
balm is translated treacle!” 

The binding, the covers and nearly half the 
text of the last of the English Bibles were 
missing; what remained was held together 
with a leather, thong. It purported to be one 
of the tragic Tyndale Bibles that William 
Tyndale translated and printed at Marburg 
about 1530. Tyndale, who had become a con- 
vert to what was then termed the Reformed 
Church, tried to publish a “true” version of 
the Scriptures. Such efforts were perilous in 
those days. Tyndale was seized and strangled, 
and his body was burned in a prison yard 
near Brussels, 

The quaint, faded old copies in Latin and 
Greek gave us more trouble and a good deal 
less diversion. We puzzled over them till late 
that night and, as a matter of fact, most of 
the next day. 

According to custom, our Thanksgiving 
dinner was at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
After dinner Theodora and I drove to the 
village to bring home two of our classmates, 
Bronson Chaplin and Lucia Scribner, who 
were to spend the evening with us and remain 
overnight. When we returned at six o’clock 
Addison and Hyatt were still in the sitting 
room, poring over the Bibles. The old squire 
and Ellen were also there with them; and, to 
judge from the sound of their voices, all were 
considerably excited. Ellen rushed out to meet 
Lucia and Bronson but hardly waited to greet 
them before she exclaimed, “What do you 
think that Addison and Mr. Hyatt have found 
among those old books? Some sort of Alge- 
rine Bible!” : 

“A what?” Theodora cried. 

“Well, it sounded like that,” Ellen said. 
“Anyhow, it is something very ancient; 
gramp says he has read that the last one that 
was found was sold in London a few years 
ago for two thousand-pounds, and that, you 
know, is almost ten thousand dollars!” 

We all hurried to the sitting room. Addison, 
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such stuff in the Bible!” exclaimed Grand- 
mother Ruth in a scandalized tone. 

But Hyatt had already puzzled out a mar- 
ginal note in another copy that he had been 
examining. That Bible was printed in 1717 
and, because Luke xx is headed the Parable of 
the Vinegar instead of the Parable of the 
Vineyard, is known as the “Vinegar Bible.” 


One by one Addison took them out and put them on the table 





Hyatt and the old squire were bending over 
an old volume beside the trunk on the table. 
Grandmother Ruth, standing back with her 
hands crossed, was looking on with a dis- 
turbed expression. Addison looked up long 
enough to nod and say, “Good evening !” an 
“How d’ye do?” to Lucia and Bronson and 
then turned eagerly back to the book. 
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“What’s this Algerine Bible I hear you’ve 
found ?” Bronson asked. “Tell us about it.” 

“ ‘Algerine Bible ?’”’ repeated Addison. “Oh, 
no; it’s a Mazarin-Bible—so named because 
a copy was found in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin in Paris. Some say it is the first book 
ever printed with movable metal types.” 

“Well, I don’t care!” Ellen exclaimed in 
confusion. “It sounded like Algerine.” 

Meanwhile Theodora found an opportunity 
to introduce Hyatt to Lucia, and that re- 
minded Addison to introduce him to Bronson. 
Then we all crowded round to see the dilapi- 
dated old book. To one of the last flyleaves 
at the back they had found pasted a much 
discolored sheet of paper on which was writ- 
ten, “This is a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
presented to George Altemas by Cardinal Riz- 
zio for the Mazarin Bibliothéque in return 
for three pocula of gold for the Cardinal’s 
communion service.” 

You could see that Addison was greatly 
interested. He did not say much; but there 
was an unusual light in his eyes. The old 
squire, too, went and came that evening like 
one whose mind is engrossed. Hyatt and Addi- 
son had begun going more carefully through 
all the other old Bibles, particularly the vol- 
umes in Greek and Latin; they looked be- 
tween every pair of leaves. The idea had now 
taken possession of them that those musty 
old books might be of great value after all. 

“Maybe you have a fortune here,” Hyatt 
said. “Where do you suppose that old chap 
got all those Bibles? It looks as if he were an 
ancient Bible collector and had made a life 
job of it. My uncle collected violins,” he 
added, laughing. “I know the kind.” 

Addison and he were going back to Cam- 
bridge the next morning and would have to 
make an early start to catch the train at the 
village station. Before going to bed Addison 
packed all the old volumes in the trunk and 
got it ready to take with him. He had decided 
to go to the Harvard University Library and 
seek the opinions of the librarians and of 
others who were familiar with old books. I 
think he had high hopes that his legacy might 
make him rich, or that it would at least defray 
the expense of his education. 

We did not hear from him for a month or 
more; he was never a punctual letter writer. 
Finally, he wrote from Cambridge to the old 
squire, and I still remember certain para- 
graphs of the letter, or at least the substance 
of them. 

“T have had all those old Bibles examined 
both here and over in the city,” he wrote. 
“You will be surprised, sir, and I dare say 
disgusted (at least I was) to learn that they 
are all forgeries, or rather that they are old 
Bibles, cunningly altered and doctored to sim- 
ulate far older or very rare Bibles such as 
command high prices. They were examined 
very carefully, and the evidences of fraud are, 
the experts tell me, conclusive. They are curi- 
osities of imposture, and I have sold the whole 
lot for a couple of hundred dollars, which will 
help me out a little this year. 

“Of course the only inference is that our 
old hermit friend was a counterfeiter of old 
Bibles, and that he sallied forth into the 
world at intervals to dispose of one or more 
of the products of his ‘industry’ to dealers in 
old books or to libraries. I was assured that if 
those Bibles had been genuine the contents 
of the old trunk would have been worth more 
than fifty thousand dollars. It is lucky I had 
Hyatt with me, or some one might have sus- 
pected that I myself was the forger. 

“What I surmise is that old Solomon Solus, 
a3 he called himself, imagined that I might be 
able to sell those volumes as he had done, 
and, feeling well disposed toward me, en- 
dowed me with that bonanza of fraud! In 
other words, he thought it was all right to 
pass his. crookedness on to me. The old chap 
must have been far gone in the depths of 
moral obliquity; and I am thankful to be 
clear of it. Hyatt stood by me loyally; but 
he has to have his joke about it. ‘Well, how’s 
the Bible conterfeiter feeling this morning?’ 
he says to me once in a while, laughing.” 








The old chap must have been 
far gone in the depths of 
moral obliquity 
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N Tuesday the Sumatra Queen with 
O fifteen thousand bales of Egyptian cot- 
ton came in from Alexandria. Friday 
morning the bunker hold was already clear, 
and a double gang was breaking out the last 
tier in No. 2, the largest hold in the big ship. 
To foreman, clerks and stevedores it had 
seemed bottomless, but at noon the hatch 
yawned wide and deep; and the time men 
had begun to figure their wages and an- 
ticipate a holiday. Then the noon whistle 
sounded. 

On the floor of No. 2 Per Langaard had at 
that instant deftly fixed the hoisting grapnel 
round two hoops of a bale and now with his 
raised hand signaled the winchman on deck 
to haul away. To the right his mates were 
already swarming up the iron ladder to the 
deck, sunshine and food. From the crowd 
came a voice: “Beat ye up to dinner, chum!” 

With his left ha. | still resting on the grap- 
nel, the big Dane turned and, grinning amia- 
bly, shook his head. Since the ladder was 
already crowded with men and the man who 
had challenged him was already well toward 
the top, he saw at once that he could not — 
Suddenly his left hand moved; the bale had 
started. 

“Ay’ll bane go yah, Bill,” said he and 
leaped lightly upon the moving bundle. 

Bracing his feet firmly on the cotton and 
gripping the inch steel cable with his big 
hands, Langaard moved swiftly through the 
cavernous hold toward the square of blue sky 
above him. He heard the coughing of the 
steam winch and the clank of the falls run- 
ning through their blocks. He looked down. 
Far below him there was a litter of small 
refuse on the ship’s bottom and a file of pyg- 
mies crawling up an iron ladder. The twisting 
began to make him a little dizzy. 

Then the bale shot out into the sunlight. At 
the same moment one steel hoop snapped like 
bag twine and fell writhing and whining into 
the depths. The released grapnel jumped; the 
bale sagged and brought up with a jerk. Like 
a flash the stevedore placed his right foot on 
the empty prong and took a new hold with 
his hands. Ten years on the docks had drilled 
many facts into his big blond head. When the 
first hoop parted, as hoops sometimes will, he 
knew what to expect. Before the winchman 
could swing his boom and lower away to the 
deck the second hoop cracked under the 
strain and went flying. With a rush of air and 
a thunderous roar seven hundred pounds of 
cotton struck the steel plates of No. 2. 

Relieved without warning of most of their 
load, the grapnel and falls shot high into the 
air. A great loop of steel swung up and over 
the masthead and so twisted itself into the 
cordage that nothing except an axe and a cold 
chisel could ever clear it away. On the end of 
the boom the falls ran off their sheave and 
became firmly wedged in the space beside the 
wheel. With the cable Langaard was shot 
skyward and stopped abruptly with a jerk 
that almost tore his head from his shoulders. 

All that happened in an instant. When the 
falls shot upward the longshoreman had lost 
his footing, and his hands had slid, burning, 
down the cable until they closed on the grap- 
nel and there held fast. And the grasp of those 
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The grappling hook clawed desperately for 
the rope, caught it and held it 


hands, grown big and strong from shifting 
many cargoes, had not been loosed by that 
final, sickening jerk. 

Big Per Langaard, struggling to regain his 
senses, found himself dangling as if from the 
very sky. His right arm, which had taken the 
shock of that last jerk, felt stiff and out of 
place; in his shoulder throbbed a slow, steady 
pain. How long could he hold on? 

Until rescue arrived? He looked round him 
and saw the snarled cordage over his head. 
One glance convinced him that the entire run- 
ning gear was hopelessly out of order for 
hours, possibly for days. The mass of cordage 
on the end of the boom looked as if a giant 
cat had played with it. The cable, caught fast 
itself, bound also the topping lift above it. 
The winch was therefore useless; and, since 
the low masthead was well below him, using 
a boatswain’s chair was out of the question. 
Even if a man could scale the smoothly var- 
nished boom itself, he could do nothing when 
he had scaled it. Langaard saw that he must 
save himself. 

He thought of climbing up the cable to 
which he hung. The snarl on the end of the 
boom was, he thought, not more than ten feet 
away; perhaps he could crawl through the 
tangle and slide down the boom. Far below 
him rose a babel of faint cries, but he dared 
not look down. Instead he summoned his 
courage for the climb. But as he contracted 
the muscles of his right arm in order to force 
his body up, a fiery stab of pain shot from his 
shoulders to his finger tips. Faint with agony, 
he relaxed his muscles and moistened his 
parched lips. Then the truth dawned on him. 
He, Per Langaard, who had so gayly decided 
to ride to his dinner, was dangling there as 
helpless as a puppet on a string. How long 
could he hold on? It was too late now to 
repent the folly of that ride, too late for 
anything except perhaps a swift 
plunge—and oblivion. Since he 
hung directly over the hatch- 
way, he would fall nearly a 
hundred feet to the bottom of - 
the hold. The thought was not 
pleasant, and Langaard turned 
his mind. elsewhere. St.angely 
enough, he thought of the 
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dinner in the pocket of his overcoat on the 
dock; of the good ham sandwiches and the 
cold tea he knew were there. So he mused 
aimlessly, staring straight ahead into space, 
with both arms stretched to the breaking 
point and with his body hanging limp. The 
sea gulls wheeled over his head. Below him 
somewhere there was a world—men—happi- 
ness—and a hundred-foot drop to a floor of 
steel. How long could he hold on? 

Suddenly he realized that instead of look- 
ing off into the distance he was staring fixedly 
at—a rope. It was thick and new—a rope 
that, unlike the tangle of cordage overhead, 
stretched neatly and securely from somewhere 
else. A light came into Langaard’s blue eyes. 
Stiffly he bent his head and carefully followed 
the course of the clean, straight rope from its 
beginning on the boom to its ending down on 
deck. He saw that it was a guy rope by which 
men somehow pulled the heavy boom to a 
desired position. Behind him he knew there 
must be another. He judged the distance to 
the starboard guy to be a dozen feet. To 
jump would be out of the question; yet the 
rope looked so inviting and the distance to it 
so short that he felt his muscles tightening 
instinctively for the plunge and checked him- 
self just in time. What then? A summer 
breeze stirred his dangling body. It suggested 
an idea. Drawirg up his legs, he began to 
swing his body back and forth. 

He found that he could not reach the rope; 
but the idea of losing by inches maddened 
him. There was a point beyond which he 
could not swing; when nearest the rope he 
loosed his left hand and reached into the air. 
His fingers clawed wildly some ten inches 
from the rope, and as he swung back he got 
his hand on the grapnel with the greatest 
difficulty. Then in his despair there came to 
him the idea of a lifetime. He took his left 
hand again from the grapnel and passed it 
painfully down along his body and over his 
right hip. The next moment there flashed in 
the sunlight twelve inches of bent steel sur- 
mounted by a stout wooden cross handle— 
the stevedore’s grappling hook. 

Again he swung, but this time he grunted 
with pain, for the slightest movement of his 
stiff right arm caused him torture. Again by 
sheer grit and nerve he reached the high point 
beyond which he could not go. He shot out 
his left hand and with the grappling hook 
clawed desperately for the rope, caught it and 
held it. His injured right arm was severely 
wrenched. But his hand held; he hung spread- 
eagled between the rope and the grapnel. 

Then with life almost within his grasp 
again Langaard’s spirit nearly broke. In that 
instant during which his body hung out- 
stretched between the cable and the guy it 
seemed to him that there was only one thing 
that he could do—relax every muscle in his 
tortured body and, come what might, let go. 
But the docks had hardened him, body and 
soul, and blessed him with the courage of a 
lion and the sinews of a panther. 

He clenched his teeth. For now came the 
test. Not yet could he afford to loose his hold 
on the grapnel. His left hand crawled along 
the wooden handle of his hook to the pol- 
ished steel. Strengthened by constant strain- 
ing at boxes, barrels, crates and bales, his 
fingers seemed to know by instinct when to 
creep steadily upward, when to hold fast 
and when to creep again. But his grappling 
hook seemed yards long, its polished steel 
shaft hopelessly hard to grip. Using every 
ounce of muscle in the hand that was moving 
on the slim steel hook, he worked it forward 
until at last his great forefinger closed round 
the guy. With mingled pain and hope he 
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groaned aloud and caught hold with another 
finger. He swung one leg round the rope and 
then the other. Feeling himself secure he 
finally let go the grapnel. 

The rest was child’s play. Gripping tightly 
with his legs and grinning a little dazedly in 
the bright sunlight, the longshoreman slid 
down the rope into the crowd. They surged 
round him, but, smiling foolishly and nursing 
his right shoulder, he slipped away from them. 
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Five minutes later you could see a great 
bowed figure sitting far out on the stringpiece. 
One hand held a ham sandwich already 
deeply bitten into; the other tilted a bottle of 
cold tea to the sun. And there Langaard’s 
challenger found him and offered him suitable 
congratulations. With his mouth full of bread 
and ham and tea, the big Dane smiled broadly 
at the fellow and finally answered, “Ay tank 
eet bane cheaper—walk.” 
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NE day toward the close of the second 
year of the Bolshevist revolution in 
Russia I was walking down the Nevsky 

Prospect, the principal thoroughfare of Petro- 
grad, when my eye chanced to fall on a_little 
girl about twelve or thirteen years of age 
stumbling painfully along, evidently in dis- 
tress. From the opposite sidewalk I watched 
her movements idly at first. So many signs of 
misery abounded that one case more or less 
attracted no attention. But there came a mo- 
ment when the child could walk no farther, 
and she suddenly collapsed on the pavement. 
Picking herself up with difficulty, she crawled 
to the steps of what used to be Bessel’s music 
shop, sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. 

Not wishing to attract any attention, I 
crossed the road and slowly walked up to the 
sobbing little bundle of rags. No one heeded 
me. People hugging small parcels, probably of 


food they had managed to buy or of goods~ 


they wanted to sell, hurried past. 

“What is the matter, little one?” I asked, 
looking round at the same time to make quite 
sure that no one observed me. 

The child coughed violently. Her face was 
thin and emaciated. Her boots were fit only 
for a scarecrow. Her head was laid on the cold 
stone steps, and she did not appear to hear. 
I repeated my question. 

“T am sick,” she gasped. “I feel very sick 
indeed.” 

I waited while she coughed rackingly. Guess- 
ing her malady, the malady from which thou- 
sands of the poor in Red Petrograd were 
suffering, I said, “Are you hungry?” She 
nodded. “‘When did you last eat anything ?” 

“The day before yesterday.” She replied to 
my questioning without looking up, and with 
her head still on the bare stone. 

“Would you like some coffee?” I asked. She 
made no sign. “Come,” I repeated; “I will 
take you along and give you some hot coffee.” 
I knew a place round the corner in Sadovaya 
Street where a small café still remained open, 
at which they served glasses of coffee surro- 
gate. Real coffee, of course, was unobtainable. 

I saw the child’s face twinge. She slowly 
raised her head and looked at me. She was 
ghastly pale, dirty and disheveled, with hol- 
low cheeks and sunken eyes. There was a look 
of deep mistrust in her eyes. I had said some- 
thing she could not comprehend. I had used 
some word of mystery. Coffee? Hot coffee? 
Did such a thing really exist ? 

I picked the little creature up and led her 
along the street to the café. The place had 
been a popular establishment in the olden 
days. If I remember right, it used to be called 
the Regina. You could get biseuits and cake, 
tea, coffee, chocolate and such things at rea- 
sonable prices. Now it was one of the last 
places left open, where the public could go to 
sit and read and drink nasty coffee surrogate 
at three roubles a glass. 

There were few people in the room when 
I led my little charge in. The place was in a 
filthy condition and looked as if it had not 
been swept for months. Cigarette ends and 
waste paper lay strewn everywhere. Stains of 
spilled coffee that were weeks old marked the 
surface of the marble tops of the tables. The 
windows were unwashed and only semitrans- 
parent. A heavy odor of dirt and mustiness 
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filled the air. I placed my ward at a table 
and advanced to the counter at the end of 
the room where they served the coffee. A slat 
of a girl, who was as dirty as her wiping 
cloth, supervised dirty glasses on dirty saucers. 
The few people sitting or standing round 
were of dubious types. I guessed them to be 
speculators, who dealt in saccharin, sugar, 
flour, or in any other commodity the free sale 
of which was prohibited. 

I- ordered two glasses of coffee. The girl 
poured the unappetizing liquid out of a dirty 
coffee jug, and I carried the glasses to my 
table. “There, little dove,” I said, “try that.” 

With clawlike fingers she seized the glass in 
both hands and gulped. I fished in my pockets 
and found a few pieces of sugar. Sugar! If 
the wretched little infant had been suddenly 
transplanted into heaven she could not have 
evinced greater astonishment and delight than 
she did at the sight of my lumps of sugar. 
Reverently she took one piece, looked at it 
closely as if to make sure that it was real and, 
placing it between her teeth, sipped her coffee 
through it as Russians do. 

So eagerly did she swallow the liquid that 
she spilled it down her ragged dress. 

“Not too quickly, little one,” I said. “It 
will not do you good. Just wait a minute 
before you drink it up. First tell me what 
your name is.” 

“Sonia,” she said almost in a whisper. 

“And where do you live, Sonia?” - 

“Near the Narva Gate.” 

The Narva Gate is in an industrial quarter 
a long way from the centre of the city. Sonia 
gulped her coffee. I poured the contents of 
my glass into hers. Color came back to her. 
cheeks. “Feeling better, Sonia?” 

“Oh, so much better!” she replied in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

I brought her another glass of coffee sur- 
rogate and made her talk to me about herself. 
She told me that her father and mother were 
dead, and that she lived with an aunt who 
worked at millinery. 

“What are you doing so far from home, 
Sonia?” I asked. 

“When auntie had no more food left she 
sent me to her sister who lives on the Petro- 
grad Side. But the other auntie’s provisions 
have also run out, and she sent me back home 
this morning. It is so, so far to walk,” she 
added plaintively. 

Far indeed for weak little feet like Sonia’s, 
with only half a shoe on each foot. The dis- 
trict of the city kn wn as the Petrograd Side 
is some four or five miles from the Narva 
Gate. 

“What will you do at home?” I said. 

Sonia looked troubled. “I don’t know,” she 
replied and added tremulously, “Auntie will 
not be pleased to see me so soon.” 

I could see already what the child would 
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have to do when she got home. She was ill. 
She coughed badly, and from time to time she 
shivered from head to foot. Once home, Sonia 
would not be able to leave the house for a 
long time. I resolved to accompany her and 
see whether I could help her in any way. 

When Sonia had drunk three glasses of 
coffee and rested a little we went out to wait 
for the street car. Had she been alone, it 
would have been physically impossible for her 
to board a car even if she had had the fare; 
for a free fight to get inside occurred at each 
halting place, and the cars, few and far 
between, crawled along the streets packed like 
sardine boxes. But I took up a strategic posi- 
tion, and before the car came to a stop I 
swung Sonia to the step, squeezing her into a 
corner of the platform, and then jumped on 
myself, followed by a crowd that hurled 
abuse at me for outwitting them. 

The crush made Sonia sick again. She was 
quite exhausted by the time we had com- 
pleted the long journey to the Narva Gate. 
Scrambling off the street car, we sat down on 
a doorstep to rest a while beiore Sonia showed 
me the way to her house. She lived in a small 
flat of three rooms on the third floor in a 
side street near the outskirts of the town. I 
took her hand as we walked along. 

The door was opened by Sonia’s aunt, Var- 
vara Petrovna, a woman perhaps forty years 
of age, whose husband was a mechanic at one 
of the big factories in the vicinity. Varvara 
Petrovna looked disconcerted to see me ac- 
companying her niece. She clearly thought I 
was a soviet official, come to make some new 
demands such as they periodically made on 
the inhabitants to check their movements. 
Sonia ran to her aunt and burst out crying. 

“JT found the child ill on the sidewalk of 
the Nevsky Prospect,” I explained, “and as 
she was cold and hungry I took her to have 
something to drink and then brought her 
home. Do not be alarmed. If I can help you, 
I will.” 

Varvara Petrovna regarded me closely and 
decided from my speech and manner that I 
belonged to “decent people.” The class that 
the normal member of the community de- 
scribes as’ “decent people” does not as a rule 
include Communists, who are generally spoken 
of in private with a strong touch of cynicism 
as “our comrades.” At the same time you 
sometimes hear it said of a person that he is 
a decent man “although he is a Communist.” 
Such a one would be distinguished as an 
“idealist” Communist, and whether right or 
wrong the general impression is that there are 
not many of that sort. Most active Com- 
munists or Bolsheviki (in Russia no distinc- 
tion is made between the terms) are regarded 
as “rabble,” who see in adherence to the 
ruling party a path to privilege, power and 
personal advancement at the expense of their 
fellows. 

Without asking what I was, Varvara Pet- 
rovna at once decided that I was not a Com- 
munist. 

“Thank you for helping Sonia,” she said. 
“Tt is kind of you. The child is ill, but I have 
nothing for her.” 

“O auntie, auntie!” cried Sonia bitterly. “I 
am so cold. I feel so sick. Do not send me 
away again. I am ill, but I will try to get well 
quickly.” 

“Let her lie down a moment,” I said to 
Varvara Petrovna. “She needs rest after the 
long walk and ride. I should like to talk to 
you a little.” 

Varvara Petrovna led Sonia into the bed- 
room and laid the child to rest, covering her 
with a rough blanket. 

I went into the kitchen. It presented the 
depressing look of barrenness and want that 
characterizes most houses in Russia. The very 
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potato peelings floating on the surface,—the 
only sign of provisions,—intensified the bar- 
renness of the room. 

“It is very kind of you to help Sonia,” Var- 
vara Petrovna said again when she returned 
to the kitchen. “It is rare that people do such 
things nowadays. People are all so embittered. 
Everyone hates everyone else. Hunger and 
slavery rule, and our men are chased to the 
front. For whom? Nobody knows. My God! 
When will it all end?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is bad.” But I did not 
want yet to venture to discuss politics or even 
the general situation, for in a country where 
eavesdroppers abound and free speech is 
rigidly suppressed you are extremely prudent 
about talking with strangers. Through the 
door I saw in the next room some odd scraps 
of cloth and skeletons of hats strewn on the 
table and the stools. So I questioned Varvara 
Petrovna about her work. 

“How do you live nowadays?” I asked. 

“T used to make hats and mend clothes,” 
she replied. “I still do so, but there is little 
work to be had: now. I used to work for sev- 
eral nice ladies. Some of them were well-to-do, 
and I received good wages; but those people 
have now disappeared, or else everything has 
been taken away from them, and they live no 
better than we do. Yes; there are no more 
well-to-do people nowadays—or rather,” she 
added, obviously hinting at the privileged 
Communist party, “there are people who are 
well off, but they are quite a different lot of 
people.” 

“Can’t you get any government occupa- 
tion?” I asked. 

“T went to the Labor Bureau long ago to 
inscribe myself,” she said, “and have been 
there again several times since. But they 
always tell me there is no work. Mine is 3 
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job not wanted nowadays. My husband 
works at the factory over there; he receives 
two thousand roubles a month. That is sup- 
posed to be good wages, but, as you know, 
it will buy only a few pounds of butter or 
flour. Sonia, although she is fourteen years 
of age, has a child’s food ticket; I wrote her 
in as thirteen; she looks no more.” 

“Have you not applied to the Department 
of Social Welfare?” I asked. “You should get 
them to send you a doctor. Medical help now 
costs nothing since it has been made free.” 

Varvara Petrovna laughed. “Yes, it has 
been made free,” she said bitterly, “and the 
consequence is that you can get nothing done. 
I went to the Department of Public Welfare 
to get medical aid. I waited in a long line for 
a permit to enter. After I had procured it I 
had to fill up forms to state my case; then | 
was told to return next day. Next day I again 
waited an hour for a permit to enter; you 
have to have a permit every time you go in. 
I spent the second morning in trying to learn 
the fate of the application I had made the 
day before. No one seemed to care what had 
become of it. When they found it they re- 
ferred me to the branch office of the district. 
The third day the branch office told me that 
the district doctor had just been sent to the 
front. So I applied for medicine—quinine— 
and was told the order would be ready the 
following day. The fourth day I returned and 
received my order paper, but when I arrived 
at the druggist’s he told me there was no 
quinine left. So I gave it up. I cannot lose all 
my time running round after permits that 
provide nothing. I have housework to do, the 
evening meal to prepare, although it is noth- 
ing but potato-peel soup; and in order to 
make ends meet I must do the few odd mend 
ing jobs I get. I keep telling my husband he 
ought to sell his conscience and join the Com- 
munist party; then, I tell him, we should get 
everything. But he refuses.” 

She spoke so openly that I put in a word 
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of admonition. “Is it prudent to talk so 
frankly ?” I asked. “Ought you not to be more 
cautious? You cannot know, for instance, 
who I am. You have never in your life seen 
me before.” 

Varvara Petrovna glanced rapidly at me, 
and her eyes darted fire. For a moment she 
hesitated. “If you had been one of them,” she 
said slowly, “you would not warn me like 
that. You would simply—inform. You would 
pretend to think as I do; you would come 
back to hear what my husband says; you 
would have egged him on to unburden his 
mind. Then you would have asked who else 
think as we do, and whether the Menshe- 
vists or Socialist Revolutionaries are agitating 
among us; and then one fine day—plump !— 
we would all be clapped into jail! No, they 
would not warn us. You are not one of them. 
And then poor little Sonia! Would a Red 
have helped her in the street? That would 
have indeed been strange!” 

Varvara Petrovna held decided views. We 
talked a little longer, and then I rose to go. 

“T will bring you some tea to-morrow,” I 
said, “if I can get it.” Varvara Petrovna’s eyes 
filled with tears. “Good-by,” I said; “I will 
come back to-morrow evening.” 

I decided that I should try, through the 
agency of a friend of mine who was a nurse, 
to have Sonia removed to one of the chil- 
dren’s homes situated in the suburbs of the 
city. The numerous philanthropic institutions 
of the Russia of olden days, including homes 
for destitute children, suffered keenly during 
the first year of Bolshevist administration, 
but their “bourgeois” staffs, which were 
drawn from the intellectual classes, clung hero- 
ically to their posts, determined if possible to 
save something from the general wreck. It 
was soon discovered that the Communist ad- 
ministrators who were put in charge of the in- 
stitutions were quite incompetent to supplant 
the “bourgeoisie,” but it required extreme 
patience and tact to convince the Bolshevist 
authorities of the fact. After several welfare 
institutions had been obliged to close, the 
Communists realized that the forced intro- 
duction of fanatical political partisans into 
philanthropic institutions in order to “prole- 
tarize” them was a poor way of promoting 


the proletarian millenium. So they changed: 


their policy. They began to reénlist the de- 
spised “bourgeois” matrons, nurses and doc- 
tors, and, realizing the credit that would 
accrue to themselves from the self-sacrificing 
labors of those people, they ordered Com- 
munists to leave unmolested the “nonpartisan 
elements” (as all non-Bolsheviki are called) 
whose work would heighten the prestige of 
the Communist government. The Communists 
were enjoined only to supervise the activities 
of such people so far as was necessary to 
prevent them from spreading any “counter- 
revolutionary” (that is, anti-Bolshevist) 
propaganda. 

Ceding the task of the physical well-being 
of the children of the once despised “bour- 
geoisie,’” the Communist party reserved to 
itself the exclusive right to instruct the chil- 
dren in the art and science of politics. The 
rising generation should assimilate none except 
the Bolshevist ideas; they should be rendered 
immune from any pernicious influence that 
might instill into their young minds a desire 
for independent thought, free speech or class 
harmony. 

It was to one of those institutions that I 
wished to have Sonia removed, because there 
she would be well tended, be better fed and 
receive warm clothing that had been seized 
from the children of “bourgeois” parents. But 
I found that my nurse friend was away from 
town and would not be back for a week. So 
the next day I returned to Sonia’s house with 
a few provisions I had purchased from a 
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peasant peddler I had met on the way. Sonia 
was worse, with a high fever. 

Varvara Petrovna’s husband was sitting in 
the kitchen when I entered. He was a morose 
man and in spite of his wife’s assurances evi- 
dently regarded me with suspicion. He asked 
me who I was, and I told him I was working 
in a factory in a distant suburb of the city. 
He said that the men of his district were much 
dissatisfied, and that the district was being 
searched. So I decided not to go there too 
frequently. 

I did not like Varvara Petrovna’s husband. 
I had no reason to suspect him of being any- 
thing except a genuine worker, but I could 
see that he did not like me. I left the pro- 
visions I had brought and said I should come 
back in a day or two. After an absence of 
three days F returned, approaching the house 
with caution. The moment Varvara Petrovna 
opened the door I could see that something 
bad had happened. 

“Sonia died last night,” she said quietly. 
She sighed heavily and, folding her hands, 


looked dreamily across the kitchen and out of ° 


the window. “Maybe it is better so,” she said 
slowly. “Yes, I am even sure of it.” 

I crossed the passage and, passing into the 
room where Sonia lay, looked down upon the 
little withered body, which was as white as a 
sheet. A big lump rose in my throat. I felt 
that I was losing command of myself. I bit 
my lip, dug my nails into the palms of my 
hands and, struggling not to betray my feel- 
ings, returned to the kitchen. But Varvara 
Petrovna, looking round at me, suddenly lost 
her composure, collapsed into a chair and, 
throwing her arms on the table, burst pas- 
sionately into a fit of tears. 

“My God! My God!” she sobbed. “What is 
it all for?” 

I left the room and walked up and down 
the tiny passage. A few minutes later Varvara 
Petrovna’s husband came in. He made a dis- 
paraging gesture with his hand. “You see,” 
was all he said to me. But he muttered some- 
thing more under his breath, and as he passed 
into the kitchen I caught one word pro- 
nounced in a strange hard voice and in a low 
tone—‘Communism!” All the bitterness of 
his suffering and loss was summed up in that 
one word. 

When I reéntered the kitchen Varvara Pet- 
rovna’s husband was explaining that with 
fifty other workers he had had orders to leave 
Petrograd in three days. They were to go 
south to Voronezh, a grain-growing region 
where there would be more food. He was 
glad. “Now we shall escape from this hell,” he 
said. 

“But we must bury Sonia first,” said Var- 
vara Petrovna, regaining her composure, “and 
I do not know what to do. I inquired this 
morning about coffins. The smallest, plainest 
and cheapest costs five hundred roubles. We 
have not five hundred roubles altogether. 
Shall we have to do the same as our neighbors 
did the other day ?” 

“What was that ?” I asked. 

“They hired a coffin for one hundred rou- 
bles. They wrapped the dead body in paper, 
took it to the cemetery, turned it out into the 
grave, and then had to return the coffin for 
some one else to use. That costs only one 
hundred roubles; but it is horrible!” 

“Varvara Petrovna,” I said, putting some 
money on the table, “you must not refuse 
this. It will pay for the coffin and the expenses 
of the funeral. Let this be my last gift—to 
Sonia.” 

Varvara Petrovna said nothing. I did not 
want her to say anything. 

“T must go now,” I said. “I shall not come 
back any more. I hope you will be better off 
where you are going. Good-by.” 

“God bless you!” said Varvara Petrovna 
fervently. 

“Thank you for your help,” muttered her 
husband; “we had not expected it.” He spoke 
in a surly manner, but I saw that he meant 
what he said. 

I passed out into the night, and as I slowly 
walked away I mused deeply. I remembered 
a conversation that I had heard a few months 
ago between a Communist and a non-Com- 
munist in Finland, where free speech was per- 
mitted. The Communist was defending the 
methods of the present Russian Bolshevist 
administration. 

“Of course,” he said, “the revolution is 
hard. But in the course of time we will make 
of the earth a garden.” 

“And the price?” asked the other. 

The: Communist shrugged his shoulders. 
“Sacrifice is inevitable,” he replied, lighting a 
cigarette. 

Sonia, I mused, was part of the “sacrifice.” 
How many Sonias, I wondered, must be sac- 
rificed before the Communist garden grew up? 








Whiter Teeth 


Cleaner, safer teeth to millions 


Pepsodent has brought to millions a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 

Modern authorities endorse it. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. Half the 
world over it is being rapidly adopted. 

You should see what it does, learn the 
reasons, feel the good effects. This ten- 
day test will show them. One cannot afford 
to overlook a factor so important. 


Combats the film 


One purpose is to combat the film— 
that viscous film you feel. That is what 
dims teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush used in 
old ways has left much of it intact. 
So, despite all care, tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing until very few 
escape. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It forms the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact-with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of other serious troubles, local 
and internal. 


New methods found 


Dental science has now found effective 
ways to fight film, day by day. Many care- 
ful tests have proved them. In leading 
countries, those methods are now urged 
for constant use. 

They are embodied in a scientific tooth 
paste—Pepsodent. A dentifrice which com- 
plies with all modern requirements. And 
a 10-Day Tube is being sent to every home 
that asks. 


Watch the unique effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five de- 
sired effects, all of which are now believed 
essential. 

The film is combated in ettective ways. 
The teeth are kept so highly polished that 
film cannot easily adhere. 

Then it stimulates the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
They may otherwise ferment and form 
acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 


lecay. 

An ideal diet, rich in fruit acids, would 
bring the same effects. But few people 
get it regularly. So science advises that 
the tooth paste bring them, at least twice 
a day. 

These results mean prettier teeth,’ 
cleaner, safer teeth. See them and judge 
them for yourself. They may lead to 
benefits life-long in extent. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 


A Pleasant Test 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
The results will surprise and delight 
you. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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10-Day Tube Free 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 961, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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That place that does contain " 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE is general, 
but the pursuit of happiness is rare. 


‘Two Little Things, a Match and a Mouse, 
Kindied the Fire that burned the House. 


THE MAN WHOIS AFRAID of scratching 
his hands will not gather many berries. 


“NO, SIR,” declared the old citizen, “I never 
c’d see much sense in the names they give to 
books. Just lately I been readin’ a right good 
story in one of my grandson’s schoolbooks, 
and the name of it was Homer’s Eye-lid.” 


THE CURIE, which is the unit for measur- 
ing radioactivity, perpetuates the name of the 
discoverer of radium. The multiples and sub- 
divisions of the unit follow the metric nomen- 
clature; the millecurie, one thousandth of a 
curie, is the one most frequently used. 


IT IS INTERESTING to recall .that the 
great drought of 1854, which the drought of 
the present season in Europe so much re- 
sembles, was the means of discovering the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings, which date back to the 
bronze and stone ages. The dwellings were 
of wood and clay, built on wooden platforms 
supported by piles driven into the bottom of 
the lake. Some of the huts had two rooms and 
hearths of flat stones. By reason of the pres- 
ent low water the remains of considerable 
settlements are now visible at several places 
in the Swiss lakes. 


HUNDREDS of otherwise well-informed 
people have the idea that a teacher’s work 
consists merely in meeting classes, asking ques- 
tions and assigning the next day’s lessons. 
Few realize that to be successful a teacher 
must spend hours of study in preparing the 
day’s work, and that he must often work until 
midnight correcting examination papers and 
doing other out-of-school duties. It is just as 
reasonable to suggest that a minister be paid 
by the hour for his Sunday morning sermon 
as to argue that a teacher should be paid only 
for the time he spends in the classroom. 


CHRISTIANS 2, BUDDHISTS 1, was the 
final score of a baseball game played in the 
grounds of the great Buddhist temple at 
Kyoto, Japan. Christian missionaries aroused 
the interest of the Buddhists in modern sports 
until a match game was arranged between the 
Buddhist priests and the Christian Bible class. 
Neither side scored until the eighth inning, 
when the priests put a run across. Then, in the 
last of the ninth inning, the Christians got 
two hits. The Buddhist high priest, in spite of 
his royal connections, let a fast grounder go 
between his legs, and both runners scored. 


THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE over the Col- 
orado River in the Grand Cafion will be open 
late this summer. From El Tovar on the south 
rim there will be a saddle trail down to the 
river, across the bridge and up Bright Angel 
Cafion to Kaibab Forest on the north rim, a 
distance of about thirty miles. It opens up 
new country and an unknown wonderland to 
most travelers, for there is no other bridge 
across the river nearer than Needles, Califor- 
nia, which is three hundred and sixty miles 
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south. All the materials for the bridge had to 
be packed on mule-back eleven miles down 
a steep winding trail, a tremendous under- 
taking, especially with such items as twelve- 
hundred-pound steel cables. 
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TARIFF PRINCIPLES 


AST week we referred to the fact that 
not all who hold opinions on the great 
question of the tariff are either radical 

free traders or thoroughgoing protectionists. 
There are many intervening gradations of 
opinion. That is because the issue between the 
opposing systems is treated except by extreme 
free traders as a matter of expediency rather 
than as a matter of principle. Yet the two 
theories are irreconcilable. The protectionist 
theory admits of the widest difference in 
action; the free-trade theory, strictly adhered 
to, of no difference. 

The position of the free traders is simplicity 
itself. Since the days of Adam Smith they 
have held that when men are permitted to do 
it they buy in the cheapest market, and that 
they should always be permitted so to buy; 
that import duties, by enabling the home pro- 
ducer to add the amount of the duty to the 
price of his product, become taxes that raise 
prices—directly on foreign goods and indi- 
rectly on the domestic goods that compete 
with them; that, consequently, duties levied 
at too high a rate with the object of pro- 
tecting the home producer are unjust and 
injurious to the consumer and, since all the 
people are consumers, are hurtful to the 
whole country. : 

That course of reasoning leads to these con- 
clusions, which are almost free-trade maxims: 
that no duty levied for any other purpose 
than to produce revenue is justifiable; that 
the fullest competition between domestic and 
foreign merchandise, insuring the lowest 
prices, and therefore resulting in the largest 
importations as well as yielding the largest 
revenue, is best for all consumers; and— 
what follows inevitably—that free trade is 
the best policy for all peoples at all times and 
in all circumstances. 

Of course that is neither the whole argu- 
ment—tor large volumes are needed to ex- 
press the whole of it—nor an expression of 
the faith of all men who call themselves free 
traders. It is the extreme form of the theory, 
held chiefly by professors of political econ- 
omy and strictly adhered to in its rigorous 
logic by few others. Practical men and prac- 
tical statesmen admit many exceptions to the 
strict application of the free-trade principle. 

On the other side are the protectionists. 
Here also there are extremists—many more of 
them; for anyone who regards the system of 
protection as wise and expedient must be in 
favor of applying it wherever it is needed, 
even if the result is adverse to his own inter- 
ests. 

The protectionist holds that sound policy 
requires Americans to have and to control the 
home market for whatever they can produce; 
that such a policy tends to make the country 
self-contained and independent; that meas- 
ures to insure that result are wise, justifiable 
and necessary. The producers of the country 
must be protected against injurious foreign 
competition. If goods produced abroad by 
labor that is cheaper than American labor can 
be sold here at prices that make American 
production unprofitable, a barrier must be set 
up against them. It may be, it is admitted, 
that for a time a protective duty will raise the 
price both of foreign and of home-produced 
goods; but as an industry becomes established 
and producers become numerous domestic 
competition reduces prices to the normal basis. 
The protectionist contends that the free-trade 
system limits the activities of a nation to 
those industries in which it can compete orig- 
inally with all the world and prevents its 
nationals from entering any industry in which 
from the first they cannot hold their own 
against age-long competitors. He maintains 
that his system opens the way for new enter- 
prises and insures the safety of those already 
established. He points to the success of the 
system and contends that it has been a neces- 
sary and useful policy from the beginning 
until now. The free trader replies that success 
has come not because of the hampering system 
but in spite of it. 

In watching the tariff as a present and con- 
crete subject of Congressional debate we shall 
see that the fundamental principles sketchily 
set forth above enter only incidentally into 
the discussion. When it comes to details al- 
most every question is decided on the grounds 
of expediency; the question is not, “Is this 
rate of duty right or wrong on the general 
principle?” but, “On the whole will its effect 


be favorable or uniavorable?’’ It may amuse 
us, or it. may give us something to think 
about, that when that question is put to the 
statesmen at Washington the ordinary Re- 
publican will support the high, and the ordi- 
nary Democrat the low, duty. 
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THE BACKS OF BOOKS 


T was a saying of Dr. Johnson’s that 
after their younger days most men read 
little. That was probably true then and is 

probably much truer now, so far as reading 
standard authors is concerned. The rush of 
current literature, especially of periodicals and 
newspapers that must be daily scanned, 
crowds out the classics and the immortals, and 
we are lucky indeed if we can say that we 
read them in the past and not that we merely 
meant to read them. The wise struggle to get 
a few moments from the pressure of to-day to 
give to the undying truth of yesterday. 

Dr. Johnson said also that he supposed 
there were few people who were as familiar 
with the backs of books as he was. The re- 
mark may seem trifling, or even satirical. It 
is not. The acquaintance with the backs of 
books is precious. It means that we know 
where knowledge is to be found when we are 
in dire need of it, that we are familiar with 
the classification and system that will lead us 
at once to the sources of wisdom without long 
struggle and confusion and blundering. 

Moreover, familiarity with the backs of 
books usually means‘ reverence for them, and 
reverence for books is a vastly commendable 
thing. It seems to be fading from the world, 
and much good goes with it. To be sure, the 
fading is natural. We have far too many 
books. The greatest lover of them cannot 
deny it, in fact is the first to admit it, with a 
sigh. We are crushed, smothered, with books, 
Incalculable folly and tediousness are daily 
getting gravity, if not permanence, from 
print, and there seems to be no means of 
checking the flood, or even of diminishing it. 

Vet, after all, if books contain the pitiable 
folly of the world, they also contain all its 
wisdom that has not perished, and they are 
worthy of all honor on that account. The 
Turks will not tread upon a scrap of waste 
paper, lest it should have the name of God 
upon it. It would be well to teach our chil- 
dren to respect a book, since the spirit of God 
may be within. Keep your books clean, keep 
them orderly. In the house of one who loves 
books they stand neatly ranged upon their 
shelves, not in and out and upside down and 
tattered and bedraggled, as if they were wait- 
ing for the junkman to carry them away. 
Touch your books, handle them. Know the 
outside of them. Knowing the outside leads 
to knowing the inside. A large, wise spirit 
longs to know the faces of many people and 
the backs of many books. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS 


OME one has offered to take the white 
elephant at Muscle Shoals off the hands 
of the government. Mr. Henry Ford 

is ready to purchase the land and buildings 
of the government-owned nitrogen plant for 
$5,000,000 and to lease the water power 
and the electric installation for one hundred 
years at a rental of $1,500,000 a year. He 
wants to make nitrates for fertilizers and to 
sell electric power to the cities of the South. 
Whatever current is left he will use for his 
own business of making automobiles or for 
any other purpose that occurs to him. He en- 
gages to supply the government with nitrates 
for explosives in peace or in war, according to 
its demands. He agrees not to make more 
than eight per cent profit on the fertilizer 
business, and he will let the representatives of 
the great national farmer organizations audit 
his books. At the moment of writing it is not 
certain whether the government will agree to 
Mr. Ford’s proposal or whether Congress will 
appropriate the necessary money to finish the 
work at the Shoals, but unless some one 
makes a better offer it is to be hoped that 
both things will be done. It is a most promis- 
ing opportunity to change a frightful waste of 
money into a moderately good investment. 
The idea of damming the Tennessee River 
at Muscle Shoals in order to improve naviga- 
tion and to make use of the water power that 
exists there was presented to Congress at 
almost every session for many years, but 
nothing was done about it until the war broke 
out. Then there was a tremendous demand 
for nitrates for explosives, and a board of 
army engineers recommended that a plant to 
make “atmospheric nitrogen” should be estab- 
lished at Muscle Shoals. The plant was to be 
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the largest in the world and would make the 
United States independent of the nitrate de- 
posits in Chile, which have long been the 
world’s chief source of supply. The great 
Wilson dam was built and two large nitrate 
manufactories were begun, one at Sheffield, 
Alabama, and one at the Shoals. No one 
knows exactly how much has been spent on 
the projects, but the money has flowed lav- 
ishly. There is no doubt that something like 
$100,000,000 has gone into the work, though 
the war was over long before much more than 
a start had been made. Some persons estimate 
the total at not less than $140,000,000. 

There was great danger that that enor- 
mous sum would be quite thrown away. No 
one believed that the government should go 
into the business of making fertilizers and 
selling power, or that it could do it without 
losing money through waste, incompetence 
and graft. Mr. Ford’s offer will not recoup 
the government for the immense sums it has 
spent. A considerable part of the expense will 
have to be charged off to the cost of a great 
war entered upon without preparation. 

But it is desirable that the project shall be 
used by responsible and solvent private per- 
sons. In that way the government can get 
some return at least on its expenditure, and 
the nation can profit by using the power that 
has been created there at such a cost. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


VERY student of American political 
history knows that in the process of 
time the Executive Department of the 

government—which means the President—has 
encroached upon the Legislative Department 
—which is the Congress. In the plainest and 
most inclusive language the Constitution vests 
all legislative power in Congress. The Presi- 
dent is to suggest topics for the consideration 
of Congress and has the limited right of veto, 
which may be overcome by a two-thirds vote. 
Otherwise his duty is confined to executing 
the laws. 

In the early days the Presidents conformed 
strictly to the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. It was forty years before a President 
based a veto upon his own judgment as opposed 
to that of Congress and more than a hundred 
years before a President by indirect methods 
undertook to dictate under penalty of Execu- 
tive displeasure the form that a measure 
should take. Now every President deems it his 
privilege to use more or less pressure to obtain 
legislation in the form that he desires. 

The change has come about step by step; 
one President after another—Cleveland, Roose- 
velt, Wilson and now Harding—has introduced 
each some modification of the relations be- 
tween President and Congress. Each succes- 
sive occupant of the White House avails 
himself of all the powers that his predecessors 
assumed and exercised and perhaps adds oth- 
ers on his own account. The result is that 
there is now no function that forms a part of 
the legislative power in which the President 
does not have a share. A Congressman pre- 
pares and introduces bills: so does the Presi- 
dent, or has it done for him. Changes are 
made by amendment as a bill passes through 
the two Houses: the President makes known 
his wish as to amendments in which he takes 
interest, and, although he cannot make or de- 
feat them, the knowledge that he will prob- 
ably veto the bill if his wish is disregarded 
greatly influences the Congressmen who vote 
on the amendment. Finally, each House passes 
or rejects bills, and the final decision rests 
with the President whether to approve or to 
veto. 

Mr. Harding’s contribution to the Presi- 
dential participation in legislation is not revo- 
lutionary. He has merely done two unusual 
things. He went before the Senate when it 
was in session to tell the Senators that to pass 
the soldiers’ bonus bill then pending before 
the Senate would be financially disastrous. 
Also he sent a letter to the chairman of the 
committee of the House to say that the clause 
in the tariff bill imposing a duty on crude oil 
would embarrass the State Department in its 
negotiations with other governments. 

The acts differed only in form from what 
former Presidents had done. Other Presidents 
have often opposed measures that were pend- 
ing, but they have usually communicated 
their objections to Congress indirectly. A Sen- 
ator or a Representative summoned to the 
White House would learn the wish of the 
Executive and transmit it to other friends o! 
the administration. ; 

On the whole it will be conceded that, if 
there is to be any interference by the Execu- 
tive Department with the Legislative, the 
more open it is the better. In that case 
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the President does not hide behind any go- 
between, nor can he retreat from an unpopu- 
lar position by disowning his mouthpiece. 

Furthermore, it can fairly be urged that 
both of the acts of President Harding that 
have just been mentioned fall within the ex- 
press injunction of the Constitution that he 
furnish information to Congress to guide its 
action. If he thought that in the one instance 
great financial’ disorder would result if the 
measure were passed, and in the other that 
most important diplomatic plans would be 
blocked if an import duty were placed on oil, 
he was right in saying so. 

We may, then, criticize his judgment if we 
disagree with it, but we should not criticize 
him for expressing it. He acts under the mod- 
ern theory of the President’s powers. That 
theory is certainly inconsistent with the origi- 
nal intent and meaning of the Constitution, 
but it is too late to raise that objection. Con- 
gress and the people have acquiesced in it too 
long to protest against it now. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS MARKET 


OES the farmer do well or ill when in 
D time of low prices and diminished de- 
mand for his products he deliberately 
plants a smaller acreage? Should he be com- 
mended or rebuked for adjusting his produc- 
tion to the conditions of his market ? 

If the farmer is 2 kind of serf whose only 
purpose in life is to raise abundant food at 
the cheapest possible price for the other mem- 
bers of the community, he ought of course to 
plant all he can, work as hard as he can and 
raise all he can every year. If he is a self- 
supporting citizen engaged in the business of 
producing foodstuffs for sale to his fellow cit- 
izens who are otherwise employed, it is hard 
to see any reason why he should not use his 
intelligence in estimating the amount of his 
crops that he can sell at such prices as to give 
him a decent living, and then restrict his pro- 
duction to that amount. No one is astonished 
or shocked when a manufacturer closes a part 
of his plant because the market will not ab- 
sorb his entire output. Why should we expect 
the farmer to raise so much that a part of his 
crop has to be thrown away and the rest sold 
at a price that returns him little or nothing 
for his labor ? 

Of course it is difficult for the farmers to 
tell exactly how much they should reduce 
their acreage in order to produce the neces- 
sary and only the necessary amount of food. 
The independent producers are so many and 
so widely scattered that each man can get 
only an uncertain idea of what his own share 
in raising the crop of the year should be, or of 
just what the millions of other farmers are 
doing with regard to the situation. And even 
if the growing means of intercommunication 
among farmers and the increasing efficiency 
of codperative organizations should help him 
to a sensible decision on the question of acre- 
age, there are the uncertainties of drought or 
flood or insect pest that often make the harvest 
of September something quite different from 
the estimate of May. There is therefore the 
danger that a general movement for reducing 
crop areas may go too far and result in a real 
shortage of food. But that does not affect the 
conclusion that the farmers have a perfect 
right to adjust their work and their produc- 
tion to what they believe is to be the effectual 
demand, and that it is often wise for them to 
do it. 

The cotton planters of the South have this 
year done exactly that. Knowing that almost 
one half of last year’s great crop of thirteen 
million bales remained unsold and that an- 
other bumper crop would depress prices to 
the point of bankruptcy for them, they 
planted less than three quarters of their usual 
acreage and raised a crop of only some eight 
million bales—the smallest crop since 1895. 
But the carry-over is so great that the visible 
supply of cotton is almost as large as ever, and 
the price has not been much affected by the 
crop reports. The grain farmers have not re- 
duced their acreage materially, and their crop 
is likely to te about as large as last year, 
though much smaller than the extraordinary 


MES 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ITHIN a few days of each other, two 
stories appeared in the daily newspapers 
concerning mechanical inventions that appear 
to be marvelous even in this day of extraordi- 
nary things. One is a new gun that, it is 
declared, can produce a muzzle velocity of 





several miles a second and can be built large 
enough to throw a projectile of five tons’ 
weight two or three hundred miles. As if that 
were not remarkable enough, the demonstrator, 
Dr. Miller R. Hutchison, who was for many 
years connected with Mr. Edison’s organiza- 
tion, says that the gun has no recoil what- 
ever, makes no noise and requires a curiously 
small charge of smokeless powder. How the 
inventor—who is an Englishman named Tem- 
ple—has got round the natural law that action 
and reaction are equal he does not tell us; per- 
haps he has proved that the law is not invari- 
able. Einstein has set us to wondering whether 
any of the things we thought were settled 
are really settled. The Temple gun in a small 
size has been tested to the satisfaction of ord- 
nance experts. The inventor believes it will 
help to make war too terrible to be invoked 


by any nation, and he adds that the principle | 


he has discovered can be applied in many 
ways to the objects of peace. Its serviceability 
in riveting, particularly under water, is ob- 
vious. The other invention to which the press 
introduces us is a helicopter aéroplane, the 
work of a German named Hanschk. It is 
asserted that it can ascend and descend verti- 
cally, can remain stationary in the air without 
falling and can travel at a speed of three hun- 
dred miles an hour. Such an invention if suc- 
cessful would “revolutionize” flying. Foreign 
experts take the contrivance seriously, but we 
shall await satisfactory tests before accepting 
everything its inventor claims for it. 
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STATISTICIAN who has been examin- 

ing the census figures concerning live 
stock and comparing them with facts of more 
recent date that are within his knowledge 
reports that the decrease of meat animals in 
this country is becoming alarming. He has 
found that the number of cattle for each one 
hundred of our population is one third less 
than it was.in 1900; that the number of sheep 
similarly reckoned has diminished by nearly 
two thirds and that hogs are some forty per 
cent less numerous than they were years ago. 
He believes that the shrinkage of live stock is 
going on at an increasing rate and points out 
that at the stockyards eleven per cent fewer 
creatures were slaughtered this year than 
during the census year. The Department of 
Agriculture, he says, has been overestimating 
the number of animals in the country for 
years, and he finds that the census returned 
14,000,000 fewer sheep and 22,000,000 fewer 
hogs than the department estimated. As a 
natural result of these facts our export trade 
in meat is dwindling, and last year we im- 
ported 175,000,000 pounds of fresh meat, 
mostly from Australia. 
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E spoke recently of the sale of obsolete 

warships by the British government. 
Our own Navy Department has gone into the 
same business. Up to the Ist of July the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy had sold 166 
vessels, most of them emergency submarine 
chasers, built during the war. The old battle- 
ships Maine, Missouri and Wisconsin are 
marked for early sale, and so are the cruisers 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis and Raleigh, and the 
gunboats Castine, Marblehead and Yorktown. 
Some of the vessels have interesting historical 
associations, and the navy will be sorry to 
see them broken up, but the cost of maintain- 
ing useless and deteriorating ships is greater 
than the department in its present need for 
money can afford. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN barge, large enough 

to carry 83,000 bushels of wheat, recently 
came through from Duluth to New York over 
the Great Lakes, the Erie Canal and the 
Hudson River in two days less time than the 
best railway freight schedule and landed its 
cargo for not much more than half of what the 
railways would have charged. It would have 
taken eighty-three cars to carry the wheat. The 
barge burns two and a half tons of crude oil 
a day; it can load in three hours and unload 
in six. There was a time when the railways 
seemed to have put an end to inland water 
transportation, but under the regulations that 
were applied during government control the 
rail service has become so costly and so slow 
that the water routes are again becoming 
preferable for many classes of freight. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to know that refrig- 
erating steamships coming east through the 
Panama Canal are landing cargoes of fruit 
from California more cheaply than the rail- 
ways can do it, and about as quickly. It is 
probable that a large part of that valuable 
freight will be permanently diverted from the 
rails to the water route unless circumstances 
permit the railways to get their charges back 
to something like the rates before the war. 
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food that helps you 


grow strong 


Growing boys and girls 
can help Nature develop 
health and strength by 














and barley food— 


Tape:Nuts 


‘There's a charm of flavor and crispness 
in Grape:Nuts, and it is rich in nourish- 
ment,including the mineral elements 
so necessary to building body and brain 


| eating that famous wheat 



































of our patented method of 
iadion the buttons fast~- 
in addition to the regular 
stitching. This is your guar- 
antee for less work and worry. 





Made for Boys & Girls Sizes 2 to 14 


If your store doesn’t sell SECURITY 
WAISTS—send direct to us—your choice of 
batiste or twill—stating for boy or girl—size— 
and (heavyweight 7c) or (lightweight 65¢)— 
enclosing money order or stamps. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


We also manufacture complete line of junior 
corsets and children’s muslin underwear. Makers 
of the E. Z. GARTER. 








NASSON INSTITUTE 


The School with a Purpose 
To Train Women for Efficient Service 


Two-year Courses for High School Graduates 
1—Home Economics —Secretarial Work 


Terms moderate. For catalogs and information apply to 
Miss Sarah A. P. Dean, Springvale, Maine 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents sst-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttoringe “tts ause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stam mering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3326 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


HAY-FEVER ad ASTHMA 


There is nothing so good as the Hayes’ Method of treatment 
for giving relief, and literally hundreds of cases report them- 
selves as passing season after season without an ea by 
ought to know about this. Consult P. Haro! 

M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., and ask for free Bulletin ¥-213, 


Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear Dandruff and it¢hing, 25c. 
each. S les free of Cuti Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 





























Skin trouble needs imme- 


diate attentidn. Buy a 
jar of Resinol Ointment to- 
day and use it regularly. 
A few days of such persist- 
ent treatment usually 
{ stops the itching, clears 
away the inflammation and 
soreness, and helps the skin 
resume its natural healthy 
condition. At all druggists. 


Resinol 


K ome Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve 
facial contour—there is noth- 
ing quite so good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Lr pra for wrinkles, crowsfeet, en- 

r4 es, etc., because it “tightens” 
and tones the skin and ae tissue. 
lo harm to tenderest skin. Get an ounce 
low the Guat directions—see what just cne appli- 
At drug and department stores. 
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COMPANION “NAME-ON”’ KNIFE 
Our Offer F an ven to Compan- 


rs only for one 
NEW yearly subscription and 25 cts. extra; or 
the Kaife will be sold for $1.35. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U.S. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
MOTHERS! iitteictshearn. 


A Slip-On child’s closet seat fits over 
your regular closet seat. Saves you 
much needless work. Sent post pre- 
paid for $1.50. Write for ———. 
SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 12 Holmfield Ave., Mattapan. 
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J. C. DORN, 721 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 48, Chicago, 








STAM 


PS 14 different Tahitian (two surcharged, 
Remit in bank notes 
Society Islands. 


very rare 


"Tahiti, 


to A. DEHORS, Raiatea, 
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THE COLD WAVE 


BY HARRISON LONG 


Oo-000! Ee-eee! It’s coming, it’s 
coming ! 

The wind’s at its back, and it’s hissing 
and humming. 


It’s going to be cold, and it’s going to 
be quick. 

Oh, how can we stay ? Oh, how can 
we stick ? 
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Yet how can we dodge or how can 
we run? 
It’s going to be cold, but it’s going to 


be fun. 


We’ve got to be drenched to our skins, 
that is clear. 

Oo-o00! Ee-eee! It is here, it is 
here! 





A CARROT A DAY 


By Catha Wells 


VERY morning, Joe, with his market 
basket on his head, passed the Thorn- 
tons’ barnyard calling, “Fresh vegetables 

for sale—corn, carrots and beans! Fresh vege- 
tables for sale!” And each time he passed, 
Tony, the Thornton children’s sleek little 
pony, would poke his velvet nose over the 
fence and neigh greedily. Joe never failed to 
stop and give him a crisp carrot. 

It wasn’t easy to spare so many carrots, 
for the boy and his mother depended a good 
deal for their living on the sale of those vege- 
tables; but Joe told his mother that he would 
almost rather go hungry than refuse the 
friendly little pony. And his mother always 
answered, “I think we can spare a carrot a 
day.” 

Tony, Joe thought, seemed to be the only 
friendly member of the Thornton family. 
Early in the season he had tried to sell some 
vegetables at the house, but the cook told 
him that they did not buy from strange boys; 
so he did not try again. He knew the chil- 
dren by sight, and sometimes when he was 
passing the house he would stop and watch 
them playing with Tony, though they never 
seemed to see him. Tony appeared to spend a 
good many hours doing nothing; the children 
were so used to driving him that they no 
longer cared much about it. 

“Tf I just had you to haul me about,” Joe 
would say, “I wouldn’t grumble over the dis- 
tance I have to carry my vegetables.” 

Then he would rub the pony’s shaggy little 
head and give him a carrot. 

Tony liked the rubbing almost as much as 
he liked the carrot, and probably if he could 
have spoken he would have offered very 
gladly to haul Joe and his basket. It must 
have been tiresome to stand idle so much of 
the time. In fact, that is probably the very 
reason that the next time Tony had a chance 
to get out on the road he overdid things. 





When little Alice, the youngest of the 
Thornton children, came home from a long 
visit in another part of the state the first 
thing she did was to hitch Tony to the cart 
and go for a drive. She tried to keep the pony 
at a steady, sensible pace, but he was very 
frisky. He shied first at one thing, then at 
another. Soon his brisk trot changed to a 
lope, and then, when Alice pulled hard on the 
reins, he broke into a reckless gallop. The 
little girl, thoroughly frightened, began to 
scream. 

Some children who were playing in the 
road scattered just in time to avoid flying 
hoofs. One or two of the older boys ran 
after the cart and called, “Whoa!” at the top 
of their voices, but that only made Tony run 
the faster. 

It is hard to tell what would have hap- 
pened if another voice had not sounded close 
by, just then, clear and strong. 

“Beets and carrots!” called the voice. “Car- 
rots and beets! Carrots and beets for sale!” 

Tony’s ears shot forward and his speed 
slackened. As the familiar words sounded 
again he slowed down to a trot. 

His ears twitched as if he were saying to 
himself, “Aha! That’s something like! Here 
comes that carrot boy!” He turned the next 
corner at a very respectable gait and bumped 
right into Joe, who was crossing the street. 

The sudden stop almost threw Alice from 
her seat, but she was thankful to stop at all. 
As Tony whinnied at Joe and began to nose 
the basket, she climbed hastily over into the 
back of the cart and held out the reins. 

“Please drive me home,” she begged. “Tony 
seems to like you, and maybe you can make 
him behave better.” 

So Joe crowded in with his basket on the 
front seat. How fine it felt to gather up the 
reins and make ready to go! He did not know 
much about driving, for most of his life he 
had walked; but he turned the cart without 
any trouble and with one flap of the reins 
sent Tony trotting swiftly back up the road. 
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“You’re the vegetable boy, aren’t you?” 
Alice asked politely from the back of the cart. 
“T should think you’d have a pony cart to go 
round in.” 

Joe laughed. “I wish I had,” he answered. 

“You may use this one if you want to,” 
Alice said unexpectedly. “It’s mine, now; the 
others have outgrown it. And I’m not going 
to drive Tony again, anyway, till he has had 
some of the friskiness taken out of him. Will 
you keep him for a while?” 

Joe nearly fell out of the cart, basket and 
all. Would he take Tony ? 

“T guess I will!” he said joyously. “My, but 
it will be great to have him!” 

Alice’s mother felt the same way about the 
matter that Alice felt, and the upshot was 
that Joe drove the cart home that very day. 

As he put Tony away in the shed that 
night he pulled something out of his pocket 
and held it under the pony’s nose. 

“Here, you old carrot eater,” he said, 
“take this. You’re worth more than a carrot 
a day to me now.” 
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THE EUGENIA TREE 


By Helen Ward Banks 


LL alone in her nursery, Eugénie stood 
A solemnly at the window with the cor- 
ners of her mouth drooping. She had 
wanted to play in the park with her friends, 
but her nurse was busy and her mother was 
away, and so all that bright morning long 
Eugénie must stay alone in the nursery. 

From the window she could see a strip of 
grass with a fountain in the middle and a 
row of tall, prim cypress trees set along the 
edge. In each corner of the strip stood another 
tall, slender tree; one of them was exactly 
opposite her window. ; 

She gazed at the tree. Though it was tall 
and slender like the cypress trees, it was not so 
stiff and prim as they were. Some of its little 
leaves were green, and some were tipped with 
rosy red; they all grew close together, and 
when the wind played a tune the branches 
danced and swayed. 

“Tree, you’re having a better time than I 
am,” Eugénie said. “You’re outdoors dancing, 
while I have to stay in one place all morning.” 

“T stay in one place my whole long life,” 
twinkled the tree. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Eugénie. 
“What do you do all the time?” 

“Well, I look up at the sky and the stars; 
I play with the flowers and the grass; I dance 
and sing. And then there’s Eugenius.” 

“Who is.Eugenius?” asked Eugénie. 

“He’s my twin over there,” answered the 
tree. It pointed across to the slender tree 
growing on the other corner of the grass strip. 








“IT am named Eugenia, you see, and I always 
call him Eugenius.” 

“Qh,” cried Eugénie, smiling, “those names 
are almost exactly like mine. Isn’t that fun? 
My name is Eugénie; but I haven’t any twin 
to play with—I’m all alone.” 

Eugenia, the tree, bent down a little. “I can 
see another child in there,” she said. 

“Where?” asked Eugénie, turning to look. 
“Oh, that’s just my own self in the mirror,” 

“It’s just as good as a twin,” answere: 
Eugenia. “A playfellow is all that counts. Call 
it Eugene and it will play with you.” 

Eugénie laughed outright. “That might be 
fun,” she said. “A girl might have a boy's 
name. But Eugene and I have to stay indoors, 
and you and Eugenius can be outside with the 
grass and the flowers.” 

“Staying indoors doesn’t really matter,” 
Eugenia twinkled. “The fun is all that counts. 
Haven’t you something in there to take the 
place of grass and flowers?” 

Eugénie turned again and looked into the 
room. “There’s a big soft green rug in here,” 
she said doubtfully. “It has blue spots on it 
that look something like flowers; only I can’t 
pick them, you know.” 

“Neither can I pick these flowers out here,” 
answered Eugenia. “Seeing them and playing 
with them is all that counts. Now what have 
you in there that’s like the sky ?” 

“I have a ceiling with paper on it,” an- 
swered Eugénie. “There are little gold speckles 
on the paper.” 

“The speckles will take the place of stars,” 
said the Eugenia tree. “The beauty is all that 
counts. Now you have a playmate and flow- 
ers and grass and stars; so begin to play. See, 
like this.” : 

A little breeze came running up from some- 
where and danced with the Eugenia tree. 
Together the two nodded and curtsied. 

Eugénie smiled as she watched them. “But 
where’s my breeze?” she asked. 

“Tt isn’t the wind that matters,” said Eu- 
genia; “it’s the singing inside of you that 
counts. I am happy; are you?” 

“Yes,” answered Eugénie. Then she added, 
as if in surprise, “Why, so I am.” 

“Then listen to what’s singing in your 
heart, and dance,” said the Eugenia tree. 

Eugénie began to sing and sway, and behind 
her in the mirror Eugene did too. Eugenia the 
tree twinkled and curtsied, and Eugenius, her 
companion tree, bowed in return. 

They all danced together; the two gay, 
slender trees and the gay, slender little girl 
and her double in the mirror. Eugénie laughed 
and danced to the song of joy in her heart 
until the corners of her lips turned up like a 
little red boat. 

“Dance away,” said Eugenia, “and listen to 
the music. I hear one tune and you another; 
but it’s the music that counts.” 











BLACK -EYED SUSANS sy nancy Byrp TURNER 
The summer fields are full of them, and every hill and meadow ; 
They’re shining in the sunlight fair and glowing in the shadow. 


They dance with every breeze that blows, and when the raindrops tinkle 
They do not mind the wet a bit, but twinkle, twinkle, twinkle. 


They bow to every butterfly and bend to every robin ; 
They seem to think the earth’s a place to curtsy, laugh and bob in. 


And at the sound of children’s feet, the sight of children’s faces, 
They straighten up all trim and neat and smooth their ruffled laces, 


And whisper, ““ Now’s the time for fun!” and pass the joyful news on — 
You'd think the whole round world was run to please a Black-eyed Susan ! 


ORAWN BY RUTH J. BEST 














August 25, 1921 


THE SUMMER PATH 


TO CHURCH , . 
y Adella Washer 





'T leaves the doorstep worn and gray, 
Slips underneath the maple trees 
And slowly climbs a grassy slope 
To meet stray butterflies and bees. 


Then through a little sagging gate 
It goes into an orchard old 

That holds within its gracious space 
More treasures than our arms can hold. 


Down aisles of sunshine flecked with shade, 
While overhead the swallows call, 
The narrow path leads willing feet 
When summer’s peace broods over all. 
It zigzags like a wandering child 
Through waving grasses tall and green, 
But seems to loiter with a laugh 
Where woods and mountains can be seen. 


Then on again beyond the fence - 
Where eli trees fringe a meadow wide, 
And my songs of bobolinks 
Fall from the air on every side, 


Across the road, up to the church, 
It ends at last its winding way : 
Where words of prayer and hymns of praise 
Rest like a blessing on the day. 
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AQUA REGIA 


N the chemistry class we learned how acids 

act on different substances. Sometimes 
they make a mixture that explodes or bursts 
into flames. Sometimes they eat up the ‘sub- 
stance to which they are applied. Sometimes 
they act slowly, showing that they do not 
have much power over what has been ex- 
posed to their action. 

In the course of our experiments the pro- 
fessor gave us a bit of gold and told us to 
dissolve it. We tried one acid after another, 
but none had any effect on the gold. We left 
it ‘all night in the strongest acid we had, but 
in the morning it was just as it had been the 
night before; we might as well have tried to 
dissolve it in water. We tried combinations 
of different acids, but still the gold remained 
unaffected. Finally we told the professor that 
we thought gold could not be dissolved. 

He smiled. “I knew you could not dissolve 
the gold,” he said. “None of the acids that 
you have there will attack it; but try this,” 
and he handed us a bottle labeled, “Nitro- 
muriatic Acid (Aqua Regia) .” 

We poured some of the contents of the 
bottle into the tube that held the piece of 
gold. And the gold that had resisted so easily 
all the other acids quickly disappeared in the 
royal water. The gold at last had found its 
master. 

The next day in the classroom the professor 
asked, “Do you know why it is called royal 
water ?” 

“Yes,” we replied; “it is because it is the 


master of gold, which can resist almost every-" 


thing else that can be poured on it.” 

“Boys,” said he then, “it will not hurt the 
lesson to-day if I take time to tell you that 
there is one other substance that is just as 
impervious as gold; it cannot be touched or 
changed though a hundred attempts are made 
upon it. That substance is ‘the sinful heart.’ 
Trial and affliction will not break it down; 
riches and honor will not soften it; imprison- 
ment. and punishment will not master it. 
Even education and culture will not dissolve 
the sinful heart and purify it of its dross. 
There is but one element that has power over 
it—the blood of Jesus Christ the Saviour, the 
aqua wegia of the soul. Your souls are pre- 
cious, infinitely more precious than the gold 
you have been working with. Do not trust 
your souls to the action of these other influ- 
ences. They cannot touch or change them. 
But bring them under the blood of Jesus 
Christ and the sin of your soul will be dis- 
solved away in the precious blood of the Son 
of God.” 
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MARY LOU IN TOWN 


‘“'LJAVE you heard the news?” cried Dana 

Aldrich as she waved joyously to Rena 
Claxton. “Mary Lou is coming to town for 
two weeks. Héloise Dexter telephoned me this 


morning. Doesn’t it seem too good to believe ?'- 


Dear old Mary Lou!” 

“Much we'll see of her at Héloise Dexter’s!” 
Rena retorted. z 

“Well, not much, perhaps; but I’m going to 
but in a claim for twenty-four hours anyway. 
J ust think of it—three whole years without 
seeing Mary Lou! Don’t you feel that you 
could talk for a month steady ?” 

“T’m not going to be here,” Rena replied. 

Something odd in her voice made Dana 
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look at her sharply, and under the look the 
color came into Rena’s face. 

“Well, I just can’t,” she burst out. “I see 
myself among Héloise Dexter’s friends! And 
even if I went to anything they asked me to 
I couldn’t properly entertain Mary Lou. No: 
the only way is to be out of town. I’m going 
down to Aunt Tilly’s.” 

“But you wouldn’t have to entertain Mary 
Lou. She wouldn’t want us to. She'll just 
want to see us all, the whole college crowd. 
She’ll be so disappointed, Rena.” 

“She! I’m the one to be disappointed,” 
Rena retorted. “It seems just cruel. But there 
isn’t anything else to do.” 

And Dana, knowing Rena, knew that words 
were useless. 

Mary Lou came, and there was a continual 
whirl of entertainments for her. Dana was 
invited to some of them and went, bravely 
ignoring her old clothes. And she invited 
Mary Lou for a night, an invitation that Mary 
Lou unhesitatingly accepted. 

“We're going to the symphony—the tip- 
top gallery,” Dana told her; and Mary Lou 
retorted instantly: 

“T'll love it.” 

In the evening after the symphony some of 
Dana’s friends came in, people whom Dana 
knew Mary Lou would enjoy seeing. They 
had some of Dana’s homemade cake and sher- 
bet; and finally, after the guests had gone, 
the two girls curled up on Dana’s bed and 
talked until after one o’clock. 

“Tt’s been the dearest, most genuine thing 
of all my visit,” Mary Lou declared, “and my 
visit has been perfect except for Rena Clax- 
ton’s being out of town. I was so disappointed 
over that!” 

“Wasn’t it too bad?” Dana replied wist- 
fully. “How I hated to have her miss you!” 

But in her heart she knew that Rena Clax- 
ton had lost more than Mary Lou’s visit. 
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BUCK AGUE 


R several years Jim Cheney had served 

in the National Guard at home and then 
for a time in the Philippines, where he was 
rated as a good soldier and an excellent rifle- 
man. But he had never hunted deer. When he 
was about to start on his first hunt his friends 
rallied him. “You'll get the buck ague,” they 
said. “Everyone does.” 

“Tll get the first deer I see, and I won’t 
miss a shot,” boasted Jim. 

After a long, snowy tramp he found his 
deer. His bullet struck it—his first bullet! The 
deer struggled, fell, rolled downhill and landed 
with a crash in a clump of brush a‘ hundred 
yards away. 

Jim walked carefully round to the side of 
the brush. He had almost reached the cover 
when he saw scarcely ten feet in front of him 
above the low bushes a huge pair of deer 
horns. One plunge and the huge degr could 
reach him with hoof anJ horn. 

He was armed with a sixteen-shot rifle, and 
he had fired only the one shot that had 
brought down the deer. Frantically he began 
to aim, work the lever and pull the trigger; 
but the horns there in front of him did not 
waver. Soon his gun was empty. 

Why did the deer neither attack nor die 
decently? While he was fumbling in his 
pockets for more cartridges he continued to 
gaze as if hypnotized at the horns. Then the 
truth dawned on him. “Well, I be danged!” 
he exclaimed. 

The exclamation was natural. Years ago 
some hunter had killed a huge buck and set 
the horns on a stump to save them. The 
bushes had grown up and hidden the stump, 
but not the horns. In the stump, just below 
the horns, Jim found fifteen fresh bullet holes. 

“Well,” and Jim could feel himself blush 
all over as he said it, “I got the deer the first 
shot, but I guess it was buck ague for the 
others. Lucky no one was here!” 

His brother, however, had heard the shots 
and, seeing Jim’s guilty flush, demanded an 
explanation. Jim told the story, and since 
then for twenty years he has been unable to 
shake off the nickname “Buck.” 
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AN APPRECIATIVE SON-IN-LAW 


HEN Amy Wentworth married Seth 

Knowles her father gave the couple as a 
wedding present one of the most desirable 
little farms in Sanbornton. 

As Mr. Wentworth handed his son-in-law 
the deed he said, “Seth, the farm is free from 
all encumbrances except a mortgage of three 
hundred dollars, which I assumed when I 
bought the property for you. I would have 
paid it at that time, but Mr. Richardson, who 


holds the mortgage, was away, and I could 
not get a proper discharge. I have paid the 
taxes on the place for the next nine months 
and have had the property insured for three 
years; but since those payments both took 
considerably more money than I expected I 
am now a little short, and I should like you 
to pay the mortgage yourself.” 

Seth was profuse in his thanks and assured 
his father-in-law that he would pay the mort- 
gage in a short time. But the young man liked 
his rod and gun better than he liked his 
plough and hoe, and consequently he never 
got enough money ahead to pay off the mort- 
gage. That did not trouble him nearly so 
much as it did Mr. Wentworth, on whom Mr. 
Richardson called regularly twice a year for 
his interest. Finally, after thirteen years Mr. 
Wentworth gave up hope of ever getting. his 
son-in-law to pay off the mortgage and, 
drawing the money out of the bank, paid it 
himself. 

When, in a manner somewhat irritable for 
him, he told Seth what he had done, Seth 
replied cheerfully, “Father, you did just the 
right thing.” 
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THE TREE POKE 


OUNTRY boys and girls brought up east 

of the Mississippi River know that robust 
weed, the poke, with its bunches of juicy 
purple berries that furnish an unstable red 
ink. But have you ever heard of the poke that 
is a tree of such huge dimensions that a small 
herd of cattle can lie down in the shade of it? 
Not long ago, writes a correspondent, while 

I was traveling a road in southern California 
that led through a flat, lonely stretch of coun- 
try, my attention was attracted by a clump 
of verdure that stood out from the adjacent 
green by reason of its peculiar depth and rich- 
ness of color. It proved to be the dense crown 
of a large tree growing by the wayside. I had 
never before seen anything like it. From the 
branches hung myriad dangling bunches of 
small, flattish, tightly crowded berries that 























A Tree Poke and the Berries 


resembled green pokeberries. But the idea of 
a pokeweed forty feet high and so broad 
that two of us standing at its base could 
hardly circle it with our arms seemed absurd. 
We learned later that it was a tree poke 
known to botanists as Phytolacca dioica. It 
is a native to the Argentine pampas, where it is 
called ombzi; and its presence in California is 
owing to the Californians’ inveterate habit of 
drawing upon all the world for the beautiful 
and the curious in plant life. 

On the Argentine plains the ombi is a 
famous tree, the only one indeed, according to 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, the Anglo—Argentine nat- 
uralist, that is indigenous there. The noble, 
glistening crown rising solitary from the mo- 
notonous pampas can be seen many miles 
away and serves as a useful landmark in that 
almost treeless region. There the tree grows to 
immense size; the bole is sometimes as much 
as fifteen feet through at the foot. 

Among the people the juice of the leaves. is 
noted for its curative properties and is used, 
for example, to cure scab in sheep and the 
effects of drunkenness in men. The ripe ber- 
ries have a soapy quality; the laundfésses of 
Buenos Aires regard them as efficacious in 
removing stains. As timber the ombz is dis- 
appointing. The wood is so light and spongy 
that you can cut it almost as you can cheese; 
and when dry it is like pasteboard and has 
little value even as fuel. Its special gift to the 
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world is the abounding shade it provides in a 
sun-scorched land. For that purpose it has been 
grown for many years in southern Europe. 
It is one of the trees planted on the rock of 
Gibraltar. The Spaniards have given it a name 
of their own invention—bella sombra, mean- 
ing beautiful shade. 

Among the primitive people of Argentina 
the tree has a sinister reputation. They will 
tell you that a house upon which the shadow 
of an ombz habitually rests is doomed to mis- 
fortune; and that if a man sits beneath the 
tree long enough his reason will leave him. 
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A BLACK IRISHMAN 


OTHING astonishes American visitors to 
the West Indies more than the speech 
of the negroes. Naturally it takes its tone 
from the language of the people who used to 
be their masters. In Cuba and in Porto Rico 
they speak Spanish, and on the islands of 
Haiti and Martinique, French; in Jamaica 
and in other British islands the negro speaks 
with a cockney accent. In Montserrat, which 
Irish planters peopled in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, all of the descendants of the former 
slaves have a strong brogue. 

Not very long ago, says Sir Frederick Treves 
in the Cradle of the Deep, a British ship 
dropped anchor in the main harbor of the 
island, and an Irishman among the passengers, 
leaning over the rail, accosted a sooty negro 
who had come alongside with fruit to sell. 

“Oi say, Cuffey,” he cried, “phwat’s the 
chance for a live lad to get'a job ashore ?” 

“Faith, Yer Honor,” answered the negro, “if 
its wurruk yer afther, yez can foind it in gobs 
for the lookin’. An’ Oi’ll be thankin’ ye not 
to be callin’ me Cuffey. Mulca-ahy’s me 
name; Pathrick Mulca-ahy.” 

“Mulca-ahy! Saints in hivven! D’ye mane 
to tell me yer an Oirishman ?” 

“As good a wan as yersilf.” 

“Wurra, wurra! An’ how long’ve ye been 
wurrukin’ here ?” 

“Foive years, come St. Pathrick’s Day.” 

“Ye don’t tell me! Foive years! An’ in tHat 
toime ye’ve turned as black as me hat! On me 
sowl, if Oi stay long enough to make me for- 
tune and go on back to Clonee with it, ’twill 
take some mighty soft pershuadin’ to get 
Maggie Murphy to marry me, an’ she not 
bein’ able to tell me from any nayger!” 
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A SNAKE IN FREE VERSE 


SUBSCRIBER who is interested in our 

recent story of a Kansas snake and who 
has apparently 4 natural gift for writing free 
verse has sent us this rhythmical account of 
an experience of his own with a snake in 
Utah. As will appear from the verses the 
snake was less original in his behavior than 
the Kansas snake was, but we think that the 
originality of the observer completely offsets 
the lack of it in the snake. Here are his verses: 


1 saw an account in The Companion of a Kan- 
sas snake that 

Played possum and made believe it was dead. 

I was rambling round the country near Wood- 
side, Utah, 

One day, and I saw a long slim snake very 
much the color 

Of our Western rattlesnakes. 

A ba fence prevented my getting to his snake- 
ship, 

And I procured a long stick, and, reaching 
through the fence, 

—_— it with my stick. 

hereupon ‘it immediately stretched out on 

the ground. ’ 

It lay there perfectly still for a few minutes 

And finally made up its mind 1 wasn’t looking 
(I suppose), 

And off it went like a streak. 

But it gave no exudation of blood as the Kan- 
sas snake did; 

Nor did it try to defend itseif in any way. 
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The Air Line 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


to Cleanliness 


—is provided by P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 
It takes you through all kinds of work with amazing 
speed. It cuts down surprisingly the time you ordina- 
rily spend washing clothes, doing the dishes, and keep- 
ing the house clean. Yet, it is as safe as it is fast. 


This new idea soap is so efficient and so harmless be- 
cause it combines in one cake the good qualities of 
the two household soaps formerly considered best — 
namely, white laundry soap and naphtha soap. 


If you have been using a high grade white laundry soap, 
see how much faster P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap works because of the naphtha in it. 
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If you have been using naphtha soap, see how much 
richer and longer-lasting are the suds of P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap because of the high grade in- 
gredients in the white cake. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap dissolves dirt so 
readily that it washes clothes scrupulously clean without 
hard rubbing, and without boiling if you so desire. 
The same saving of time and effort is plain to be seen 
when you use it in the kitchen and for cleaning. 


You don’t know how much difference soap can make 
in your work until you try P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. Get a cake; then you will see. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


August 25, 1921 
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